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From  the  Editor 


Ocean  of  Light,  and  Darkness 


^ ighting  Candles  in  the  Dark”  is  a beautiful  metaphor  for  the  work  of 

J — J Quaker  artists  and  visionaries.  And  it’s  wonderful  to  learn  that  a chil- 
dren’s book  of  the  same  name  will  be  published  in  the  former  Soviet  Union — with 
a little  help  from  Friends  (see  p.  48). 

Another  metaphor  that  comes  to  mind  to  describe  Quaker  creativity  is  Fox’s  line 
about  an  “ocean  of  light  and  love.”  As  wave  after  wave  of  Quaker  poetry  and  fic- 
tion poured  over  my  desk  and  life  this  year,  I have  sometimes  felt  as  if  I have  been 
swimming  in  an  ocean  of  light. 

In  January  Kirsten  Backstrom  sent  me  her  deeply  moving  essay  “On  Being  Lost 
and  Being  Led” — an  account  of  a night  walk  in  a snowy  wood,  and  her  struggles 
with  cancer,  and  how  she  has  learned  the  importance  of  waiting  for  Guidance. 

Six  months  ago,  when  I was  visiting  Aliyah  Shanti  (the  ten-year-old  poet  whose 
picture  graced  the  cover  of  the  July-August  issue),  her  father  David  read  aloud  his 
story  “Joseph’s  Annunciation.”  It  was  so  compelling  and  provocative  that  I could 
hardly  wait  to  share  it  with  the  readers  of  Friends  Bulletin. 

At  a recent  gathering  of  Friends  Committee  in  Unity  with  Nature,  Tom  Farley 
gave  me  his  touching  story  about  a handicapped  girl  and  her  twin  brother. 

Eleanor  Dart’s  poetry  and  letter  from  her  late  father  arrived  recently  via  the 
Internet.  With  great  sensitivity,  she  reminds  us  that  the  joy  and  pain  of  the  holiday 
season  cannot  always  easily  be  separated. 

Last  summer  I was  present  at  NPYM  when  Marty  Grundy  gave  her  inspiring 
talk,  “Who  Is  That  Stranger  In  Our  Midst?”  Her  questioning  of  our  liberal  Quaker 
assumptions  provoked  us  to  think  about  the  living  Christ,  and  our  Quaker  “Golden 
Goose,”  in  new  ways. 

Along  with  this  ocean  of  light  has  also  come  an  ocean  of  darkness.  When  Jean 
Triol  sent  me  a report  about  a nasty  verbal  assault  on  Pansy,  a gay  Friend  in  Mon- 
tana, I was  reminded  of  the  recent  savage  murder  of  Matthew  Shepard,  a gay  stu- 
dent at  the  University  of  Wyoming.  As  James  Wall  points  out  in  The  Christian 
Century,  “assaults  on  gays  have  been  on  the  rise  throughout  the  nation... heightened 
by  the  rhetoric  and  activities  of  the  Religious  Right. ...” 

The  Religious  Right  poured  millions  of  dollars  into  an  effort  to  pass  an 
amendment  to  the  Hawaian  Constitution  that  would  effectively  bar  same-sex 
marriage.  I am  pleased  to  report  that  the  AFSC  took  a strong  stand  in  opposition  to 
this  measure,  which,  unfortunately,  passed  (see  p.  59). 

Many  of  us  Friends  need  to  be  reminded  that  not  all  Christians  are  homophobic. 
Presiding  Episcopal  Bishop  Frank  Griswold  expressed  the  enlightened  Christian 
viewpoint  when  he  said  that  we  have  a “particular  responsibility  to  stand  with  gays 
and  lesbians,  to  decry  all  forms  of  violence  against  them — from  verbal  to  physi- 
cal— and  to  encourage  dialogue  that  can,  with  God’s  help,  lead  to  a new  apprecia- 
tion for  their  presence  in  the  life  of  our  church,  and  the  broader  community.” 

I also  take  heart  from  Pansy’s  enlightened  example— an  example  that  a Friend  of 
the  Living  Christ  would  approve.  Pansy  not  only  urges  us  to  speak  out  against  ho- 
mophobia, he  also  asks  us  to  pray  for  those  benighted  souls  who  verbally  assaulted 
him. 

How  blessed  we  are  to  have  such  Friends  among  us,  lighting  candles  in  the  dark- 
ness! 


\A  <W\caaT  <rf 
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George  de  la  Tour,  Joseph  the  Carpenter,  c.  1645.  The  Louvre,  Paris. 


throw  her  into  the  streets  to  escape  his 
family’s  shame,  or  even  his  own.  His 
father  could  demand  her  younger  sister, 
who  was,  as  yet,  merely  a child,  even  if 
but  two  years  younger,  in  her  stead. 

This  would  be  the  best  which  could 
occur.  His  brothers  could  require  her 
death.  The  law  required  it,  as  she  was 
pledged  to  him  and  didn’t  cry  out.  The 
penalty  was  the  same  as  for  adultery. 
They  would  not  likely  await  the  law’s 
verdict.  Her  uncle  would  eagerly  render 
her  up.  In  his  mind’s  ear,  he  could  hear 
the  stones  cast  by  his  brothers  as  they 


cracked  against  the  side  of  her  skull, 
and  he  could  see  her  frail  body  left 
limp  and  bloody  beside  the  gates,  to  be 
carried  off  at  night  by  strangers  to  an 
unmarked  grave. 

And  what  if  she  gave  up  this  tale  of 
heavenly  visitation  and  surrendered 
the  name  of  her  attacker?  It  had  all  the 
makings  of  a blood  feud.  He  would  be 
asked,  no,  required  to  lead  it.  People 
had  long  given  up  any  hope  of  obtain- 
ing justice  from  their  own  courts, 
which  had  surrendered  even  the  ap- 
( "Joseph’s  Annunciation, " cont.  on  p.  47) 


In  the  case  of  a virgin  who  is  pledged 
to  a man — if  a man  comes  upon  her 
in  town  and  lies  with  her,  you  shall  take 
the  two  of  them  out  to  the  gate  and 
stone  them  to  death;  the  girl  because 
she  did  not  cry  out  for  help  in  the  town, 
and  the  man  because  he  violated  his 
neighbor’s  wife.  Thus  you  will  sweep 
away  evil  from  your  midst. — 
Deuteronomy  22:  23-24. 

Then  Joseph  her  betrothed,  being  a 
just  man,  and  not  willing  to  make 
her  a public  example,  was  minded  to 
take  her  away  in  secret. — Matthew  1.19 


H e loved  her,  deeply  he  loved  her, 
but  he  didn’t  believe  it.  Not  a word  of  it. 
And  he  was  quite  certain  she  didn’t  ei- 
ther. 

She  was  already  beginning  to  show  a 
little.  This  tale  about  visitations  by  an- 
gels, and  impregnation  by  God  was 
strictly  her  way  of  covering.  The  God 
part  was  the  parlance  of  the  day,  just  a 
manner  of  speaking.  No  one  knew  why 
children  were  visited  upon  us,  or  why, 
sometimes,  they  weren’t.  It  wasn’t  for 
lack  of  trying.  Children  were  God’s 
blessing.  In  this  case,  would  it  be  His 
curse?  No  one  believed  in  angels. 

But  what  else  could  she  say?  He  knew 
the  child  wasn’t  his,  although  if  that  had 
been  the  case,  at  least  there  wouldn’t  be 
any  shame  in  it.  He  wondered  if  it  was 
her  uncle,  who  beat  her  beyond  reason 
and  without  mercy.  Or  maybe  she  had  a 
lover?  He  doubted  that.  The  story  about 
the  angel  was  told  so  poorly,  with  so 
little  art  and  subtlety,  with  such  lack  of 
conviction.  She  wasn’t  telling  the  truth, 
her  eyes  red  with  weeping  told  him  as 
much,  but  most  definitely  it  was  not  love 
she  was  hiding.  And  the  way  she  spoke, 
with  such  fear  in  her  voice  and  trem- 
bling in.  her  limbs.  Her  whole  body  pled, 
“Do  not  reject  me,  and  do  not  ask.” 

He  wouldn’t  ask.  It  would  be  better  if 
he  didn’t  know.  They  were  already  be- 
trothed, but  the  wedding  had  been 
planned  for  next  spring.  He  would  be 
justified  in  breaking  the  engagement.  If 
his  father  found  out,  the  marriage  would 
surely  be  called  off,  and  her  uncle  would 
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( “Joseph 's  Annunciation,  ” cont.  from  p.  46) 
pearance  of  impartiality.  Faced  with 
Solomon’s  challenge  of  determining 
an  infant’s  mother,  they  would  have 
sold  the  baby  to  the  highest  bidder. 
And  sometimes,  with  first-born  male 
children  pledged  by  law  to  the  Tem- 
ple, and  whom  their  parents  could  not 
afford  to  redeem,  they  did  just  that. 
The  Roman  courts?  Even  if  one  could 
manage  to  understand  them,  very  few 
people  ever  returned  from  Roman  ju- 
risprudence with  their  worldly  goods 
intact,  if  still  in  possession  of  their 
lives. 

No,  blood  feud  it  would  be.  Throats 
cut,  the  acid  of  fear  and  rage  admixed, 
eating  at  their  bellies.  That’s  how  it 
had  always  been,  and  perhaps  always 
would  be.  His  brothers  and  his  father 
would  settle  for  no  less.  And  if  he  was- 
n’t killed  in  the  process,  the  Romans 
would  have  a cross  waiting.  For  him. 

But  he  loved  her.  He  still  loved  her. 
His  whole  being  ached  with  love. 
Strangely,  he  loved  her  even  more 
now.  He  loved  her  more  for  the 
strange  story  she  told,  and  the  strain 
she  manifested  in  the  telling. 

He  saw  clearly  they  would  have  to 
leave.  In  the  middle  of  the  night,  like 
thieves,  steal  away.  Forever.  There 
would  be  no  wedding,  and  no  good- 
byes. They  would  leave  no  trace  be- 
hind. He  would  take  his  carpenter’s 
tools.  She  would  change  her  name.  To 
Mary.  He  would  lie  about  his  lineage 
so  as  not  to  be  found  out.  Something 
safe.  Common. 

Something  which  would  never  be 
questioned.  That  was  easy.  All  his 
countrymen  who  had  left  Judaea,  be 
they  merchants,  criminals,  or  thieves, 
especially  thieves,  claimed  they  were 
descended  of  David,  or  so  he  had  been 
told.  Abroad  there  were  probably  more 
descendants  of  David  than  of  Abra- 
ham. How  many  generations  would 
that  be?  His  mind  ached.  He  would 
have  to  figure  that  out  later. 

He  loved  her,  but  what  of  this  child? 
Leaving  now  would  put  the  child  out 
of  Herod’s  reach,  as  if  that  mattered. 
Kings  were  always  threatening  the 
death  of  children  as  a way  of  extract- 


ing tribute  and  taxes.  He  himself  had 
been  born  under  a similar  proclama- 
tion, as  had  many  of  his  brothers.  The 
decrees  were  read,  and  fathers  would 
ransom  their  children  through  the  tax 
collector.  When  the  proclamations 
were  cancelled,  fathers  were  expected 
to  offer  tribute  in  thanksgiving  and 
gratitude.  This  was  an  old  story.  The 
greater  danger  for  the  child  would  be 
to  be  born  in  the  alley  outside  the  city 
walls  beside  the  fields  of  the  dead, 
where  she  would  raise  the  child  to  be 
raised  among  the  dead  and  among 
strangers,  without  a future,  and  without 
a past,  not  even  one  which  could  be 
invented. 

He  loved  her,  but  could  he  accept 
this  child?  He  wasn’t  sure.  He  didn’t 
even  know  what  it  would  be  like  to  be 
a father.  Certainly  he  had  not  planned 
on  it  so  soon.  The  flight  would  be 
rough  on  them,  and  he  had  little 
money.  The  child  would  likely  be  born 
on  the  road,  perhaps  at  an  inn,  maybe 
under  a tree,  or,  he  had  a vision,  in  a 
manger?  He  liked  that.  In  his  experi- 
ence, animals,  more  so  than  humans, 
were  accepting  of  each  other,  at  least 
of  their  own  kind,  the  black  sheep  with 
the  white,  the  pure  brown  cow  with  the 
brindled.  He  could  imagine  the  animal 
smells,  and  she  lying  there,  her  brow 
bathed  in  sweat,  the  baby  suckling  at 
her  distended  breasts,  and  he  standing 
there,  useless,  and,  curiously,  and  ut- 
terly, alone. 

He  loved  her,  but  what  child  would 
this  be?  Unto  them  the  child  would  be 
born,  but  not  of  his  flesh  and  blood.  Of 
that  he  was  certain,  though  what  to 
make  of  this  fact  had  him  confused.  He 
as  of  yet  had  no  experience  of  sex,  and 
would  not  touch  her  while  she  was  with 
child.  Would  he  ever?  For  him,  forever 
for  him,  this  would  be  a virgin  birth. 
Would  there  ever  be  other  than  this 
child  born  of  sorrow? 

He  loved  her,  but  the  child,  would  he 
grow  to  hate  the  child?  Child  of  a vile, 
hateful  act,  could  this  be  a child  loved? 
Would  he  revenge  himself  upon  the 
child,  even  as  he  could  not  bring  him- 
self to  do,  or  have  done,  upon  her? 
Would  the  child  be  a stranger  to  him, 


reject  him,  scorn  him,  grow  to  despise 
him,  father  to  grief,  an  outcast  father  in 
a foreign  land? 

He  began  to  sweat.  This  could  not 
be  the  way.  This  way  was  the  madness 
of  the  world,  that  which  had  made  him 
lose  his  home,  his  family,  his  world, 
all  that  he  held  dear,  all,  but  her.  He 
thirsted.  The  way,  the  only  way,  was 
forgiveness.  His  head  began  to  swim. 
Forgiveness.  Unmerited.  Undeserved. 
Unasked  for.  A new  law,  a new  begin- 
ning. His  body  shook.  Uncontrollably. 
A rule  of  forgiveness  which  would 
cause  princes  to  bend,  and  govern 
kings  and  vagabonds,  soldiers  and 
slaves,  architects  and  carpenters, 
equally,  and  which  would  brook  no 
exceptions.  If  only  he  could  convince 
them.  A forgiveness  which  would 
shake  the  foundations  of  the  world. 
Joseph’s  law,  born  of  his  love  for  her. 
This  is  what  he  would  teach  his  child. 

Love.  He  would  love  his  child.  Love 
his  child  as  he  loved  her,  uncondi- 
tional love,  with  all  his  heart,  with  all 
his  soul,  and  with  all  his  might,  love 
more  than  he  loved  himself.  He  would 
protect  his  child  as  he  would  protect 
her,  keeping  watch  over  them  at  night, 
like  a shepherd  in  the  field,  keep  them 
out  of  harm’s  way.  He  would  love  and 
teach  his  child,  suffer  for  his  child, 
continue  to  suffer,  die  for  his  child,  if 
it  was  required,  and  he  was  called 
upon.  He  was  ready,  or  would  be,  or 
so  he  thought. 

At  last.  Thankfully.  He  was  asleep. 
In  the  night.  He  dreamed.  He  dreamed 
he  had  been  visited,  and  heard  an  an- 
gel’s voice.  He  saw.  He  dreamed  he 
saw.  A great  light.  He  loved  her,  and 
he  saw,  a great  light,  and  now  he  was 
sure.  It  would  be  a daughter.  □ 

David  H.  Albert  describes  himself  as 
“a  homeschooling  parent,  writer,  mu- 
sician, and  would-be  nature  lover,  if  I 
only  knew  how.  ” He  is  currently  re- 
writing the  Old  Testament,  as  ‘they 
left  out  all  the  good  parts.  He  says 
‘‘the  hardest  thing  in  my  life  is  trying 
to  be  a Friend.  ” His  daughter,  Aliyah 
Shanti,  appeared  on  the  cover  of 
Friends  Bulletin  ( July — Aug.,  1998). 
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Janet  Riley  and  I met  on  the  shores 
of  the  Delaware  River  fourteen 
years  ago,  when  I felt  a leading  to  go 
to  Philadelphia  and  get  involved  with 
Quakers.  ( See  my  Pendle  Hill  pam- 
phlet, "Spiritual  Linkage  with  Rus- 
sians. ”)  For  six  years,  we  worked  to- 
gether on  an  historic  Quaker-inspired 
Soviet-American  book  project  entitled 
The  Human  Experience.  It’s  wonderful 
to  see  that  Janet  continues  to  carry  the 
torch  for  improved  relations  between 
the  United  States  and  the  former  Soviet 
Union. — Editor. 


By  Janet  Riley, 

Los  Osos  Meeting 

An  exciting  international  event 
directed  towards  Russian  youth 
will  take  place  in  the  Former  Soviet 
Union,  namely,  the  bilingual  (Russian/ 
English)  publication  of  the  popular 
Friends  General  Conference  children’s 
book,  Lighting  Candles  in  the  Dark. 
The  stories  in  this  book  are  based  on 
the  basic  human  values  of  non- 
violence, fairness,  kindness,  service 
and  care  of  the  earth.  Most  of  the 
thirty-  four  stories  in  the  collection  are 
true,  depicting  events  in  the  lives  of 
people  exemplifying  these  values. 

The  Quaker  FSU  (former  Soviet  Un- 
ion) Committee,  Friends  General  Con- 
ference Publications  Committee,  and 
Friends  United  Meeting  are  coordinat- 
ing this  project.  We  are  working 
closely  with  Friends  House  Moscow 
and  several  Moscow  Meeting  Mem- 
bers. Additionally,  the  project  has  been 
endorsed  by  the  East- West  Relations 
Committee  of  Pacific  Yearly  Meeting, 
which  encourages  Friends  to  support  it. 

This  significant  publication  is  much 
needed  by  those  in  Russia  who  will  be 
served.  When  the  Soviet  Union  became 
a more  open  society,  we  in  the  West 
felt  that  Russians,  now  free,  would  en- 


joy a better  life.  This  is  certainly 
true  in  many  respects;  however, 
some  areas  of  Russian  society 
are  suffering.  One  area  affected 
is  the  local  schools  throughout 
Russia.  The  Soviet  education 
system  is  bankrupt:  teachers 
unpaid  for  long  periods, 
school  buildings  in  disrepair 
and  classrooms  barren  of 
suitable  textbooks  void  of 
communist  propaganda. 

Lighting  Candles  in  the 
Dark  is  not  only  an  at- 
tempt to  help  fill  this 
void,  but  also  to  provide 
meaningful  material  for 
children  to  ponder  and 
discuss. 

A small  group  of 
twelve-year-old  students  in 
Novgorod  (a  small  town  not  too  far 
from  St.  Petersburg)  first  prompted 
us  to  publish  Lighting  Candles  in 
the  Dark  in  Russia.  Many  of  the  sto- 
ries were  read  and  discussed  in  Eng- 
lish at  a local  Novgorod  school  in 
1994.  Their  instructor,  Janet  Riley, 
was  traveling  in  the  ministry  under 
the  care  of  Central  Philadelphia 
Monthly  Meeting.  She  had  expected 
them  to  respond  favorably  but  never 
expected  such  deep  understanding 
and  enthusiasm.  During  one  of  the 
last  classes,  the  children  were  in- 
vited to  give  their  honest  opinions  of 
the  stories.  They  were  asked  also 
about  the  appropriateness  of  provid- 
ing a bilingual  edition  for  other  Rus- 
sian children.  Their  response  was 
very  much  in  the  spirit  of  a gathered 
Friends  meeting.  English  teachers  in 
the  school  also  began  to  read  some 
of  the  stories  and  were  also  attracted 
to  the  rich  content  of  the  material. 

With  this  positive  encouragement 
from  our  Russian  friends  and  co- 
workers, we  decided  to  publish  a 
bilingual  edition  of  Lighting  Can- 


dles in  the  Dark  for  Russian  children, 
teachers  of  English,  parents,  and  older 
students  of  English. 

The  bilingual  edition  will  be  do- 
nated to  teachers  of  English  in  schools 
we  already  have  a relationship  with  in 
the  regions  of  Novgorod,  Moscow,  St. 
Petersburg,  Serpikov,  Perm  and  Kez. 
They  will  be  used  as  a springboard  for 
discussions  in  addition  to  language 
study.  One  teacher  could  expose  sev- 
eral classes  to  the  book  year  after  year, 
keeping  it  in  constant  use. 

The  book  will  be  in  four-color  with 
a hard  cover.  Artistic  illustrations  for 
each  story  were  created  by  young  peo- 
ple from  Russia,  the  United  States, 
Britain,  Cuba  and  Ramallah.  Some  of 
the  art  work  and  the  stories  can  be 
seen  at  http://www.quaker.org/russia. 

We  are  ready  to  move  into  the  final 
stage  of  this  project,  but  are  a little  shy 
in  meeting  expenses  for  printing.  All 
other  expenses  have  been  met.  The 
material  has  been  edited  and  trans- 
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lated.  The  youth  art  is  in  our  hands. 
Our  Moscow  publisher  is  ready  to  be- 
gin printing.  As  usually  happens  in 
such  projects,  funds  are  greatly 
needed.  We  are  seeking  the  generosity 
of  individual  F/friends,  Friends  Meet- 
ings and  Churches  to  help  bring  the 
vision  of  the  Russian  edition  of  Light- 
ing Candles  in  the  Dark  to  fruition. 

Printing  costs  are  expected  to  be 
about  $5.00  per  book:  $120  will  cover 
printing  costs  for  24  books,  enough  for 
two  classrooms.  We  have  $12,000  in 
hand,  and  would  like  to  raise  $10,000 
more  to  cover  printing  and  distribution 
costs. 

Through  stories,  children  come  to 
see  themselves  as  God’s  hands  in  the 
world,  helping  to  make  things  safer 
and  better  for  people  and  for  the  earth 
itself.  When  children  meet  many  peo- 
ple who  believe  that  life  is  precious 
and  who  dare  to  respond  to  hate  or 
unfairness  with  love  and  nurturing  in- 
stead of  more  hate,  they  can  see  the 
power  of  one  individual  to  make  a dif- 
ference. The  creation  of  the  Russian 
edition  of  Lighting  Candles  in  the 
Dark  has  grown  out  of  a wish  to  help 
all  children  learn  the  ways  of  peace 
and  to  teach  them  to  live  a philosophy 
of  love,  as  opposed  to  hate. 

The  moving  response  of  the 
Novgorod  children  prompts  us  to  bring 


Lighting  Candles  in  the  Dark  to  frui- 
tion in  Russia.  We  seek  your  generos- 
ity in  this  worthwhile  endeavor  and 
hope  you  will  feel  led  to  offer  assis- 
tance. 

Past  projects  of  the  Quaker/FSU 
Committee  include: 

• the  publication  of  The  Human  Expe- 
rience. An  editorial  team  of  Rus- 
sians and  Americans  selected  short 
stories  and  poems  from  each  country 
based  on  the  theme  of  the  everyday 
life  of  people  in  both  countries.  It 
was  published  by  Alfred  A.  Knopf 
in  the  U.S.  and  Hydozhvestnnaya 
Literatura  in  Russia.  Authors  in- 
cluded John  Updike,  Yvgeny 
Yevtushenko,  Alice  Walker,  Bulat 
Okuzhjava,  Stanley  Kunitz,  Andrei 
Voznesensky,  Yunna  Moritz,  and 
Garrison  Keillor.  After  publication 
there  were  two  conferences  for  the 
book’s  authors,  one  in  Washington 
D.C.  at  Friends  Meeting  of  Wash- 
ington, and  the  second  in  Moscow. 

• distribution  of  charity  aid  to  a few 
families  and  an  institution  of  people 
with  mental  handicaps 

® the  collection  of  4,000  signatures 
from  the  West  in  support  of  an  Al- 
ternative Service  Law  that  was  being 
introduced  by  four  deputies  on  the 


Moscow  City  Council.  We  pre- 
sented these  signatures  to  the  USSR 
Youth  Commission  and  the  Russian 
Human  Rights  Commission.  Am- 
nesty International  eventually  as- 
sumed responsibility  for  this  project. 
• publication  of  translated  Quaker  lit- 
erature, the  Russian  Quaker  Library, 
now  includes:  Testament  of  Devo- 
tion (Kelly);  The  Prophetic  Stream 
(Taber);  Introduction  to  Quaker 
Spirituality  (Steere);  and  Quaker 
Practice  After  the  Manner  of 
Friends  (Moehlman).  Lighting  Can- 
dles in  the  Dark  will  be  the  next 
publication.  John  Punshon  has  writ- 
ten, at  our  request,  a brief  history  of 
Friends  especially  for  Russian  read- 
ership, to  be  published  at  a later 
time. 

Other  information: 

Your  tax-deductible  donation  checks 
can  be  made  out  to:  Quaker  US\USSR 
Committee  (our  legal  name)  and 
mailed  to:  Janet  N.  Riley,  1517  Ni- 
pomo  Avenue,  Los  Osos,  CA  93402- 
2913.  Janet  can  also  be  contacted  at 
805-534-9597  orjriley@ige.apc.org. 

Further  financial  information  can  be 
obtained  from  Winston  Riley  III, 
Treasurer  at  721  Park  Ave,  Plainfield, 
NJ,  7060.  908-757-1234. 


Reader  Responses 

Dear  Editor:  Just  a note  to  say  how 
much  we  enjoy  Friends  Bulletin  \ Since 
George’s  blindness  does  not  permit 
him  to  read,  I read  it  aloud.  We  have 
just  finished  reading  cover  to  cover  the 
October  issue.  It  was  great!  “Dudu” 
Mtshazo  and  I were  in  the  same  work- 
shop at  a conference  in  England  sev- 
eral years  ago.  I can  understand  what  a 
blessing  it  was  to  have  her  with  you  at 
North  Pacific  Yearly  Meeting  this 
year. — Elizabeth  and  George  Watson, 
Minneapolis,  Minnesota 

Dear  Editor:  I enjoyed  your  editorial 
on  “The  Pains  of  Growing  Up  Paci- 
fist” (Nov.  1998).  Even  as  a girl  I was 
roughed  up,  punched  and  kicked  on 


the  “playground”  (what  a sick  name 
for  the  battlefields  of  childhood!)  at 
Benson  Elementary  School  in  Rose- 
burg,  Oregon. 

My  oldest  daughter  (now  24)  at  age 
seven  was  attacked  on  a school  bus  in 
Hingham,  Massachusetts,  when  a 
twelve-year  old  boy  wanted  to  test  her 
Quaker  convictions.  He  had  boots  and 
used  them  to  continue  kicking  her 
body  even  as  she  hid  under  the  bus 
seat  to  avoid  him.  She  did  not  strike 
him  back.  And  the  bus  driver  did  noth- 
ing to  stop  the  incident.  When  I talked 
to  the  school  the  next  day  (in  1981) 
they  were  inclined  to  do  little  until  I 
said  the  word  “lawyer.”  The  boy  was 
suspended  from  school  for  a week  and 
lost  all  of  his  school  bus  privileges  for 
the  year. — Carole  Lindell-Ross,  Salem 
( Oregon)  MM. 


[The  following  letter  was  passed  on  to 
the  editor  by  Mary  Beth  Webster  of 
Grass  Valley.] 

I just  read  your  poem  in  the  July/ 
Aug.  Friends  Bull  [sic]  and  felt  a letter 
coming  on.  Going  to  a pot-luck  in  our 
small  town  worship  group  is  a com- 
mon occurrence.  The  best  cooks  are 
vegetarians  but  most  of  the  men  are 
meat-eaters,  including  my  husband.  I 
usually  bring  meat  plus  whatever 
grows  in  my  garden.  My  favorite  foods 
are  bread  and  potato  salad — neither  of 
which  I make  well.  So  I depend  on 
others.  When  I see  fancy  casseroles 
which  have  consumed  hours  in  prep 
time,  I invariably  feel  guilty.  Your 
poem  has  helped  take  away  this  guilt. 
“To  each  their  own.” — Kitty  Bejnar, 
Socorro,  New  Mexico. 
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By  Kirsten  Backstrom, 

Multnomah  Meeting 

What  does  it  mean  to 
“have  a leading”? 

How  do  we  know  when  we 
are  being  led,  and  how  do  we 
live  our  lives  so  that  it  is  pos- 
sible to  perceive  and  follow 
our  leadings? 

As  a child  and  young 
adult,  I had  a reputation  for 
frequently  getting  lost,  but  I 
was  also  known  for  my  “good 
sense  of  direction.”  Though 
the  two  things  would  seem  to 
contradict  each  other,  they 
were,  in  fact,  directly  re- 
lated— my  ability  to  find  my 
way  grew  out  of  my  tendency 
to  get  lost.  Only  when  we  are 
able  to  wander  off  the  trail 
and  lose  ourselves  will  we 
discover  the  deeper  “sense  of 
direction”  that  can  lead  us 
home. 

My  first  job  offered  me 
plenty  of  opportunities  to 
learn  about  the  process  of 
losing  and  finding  my  way,  quite  liter- 
ally. I worked  as  a volunteer  at  an 
Audubon  wildlife  sanctuary,  hiking  out 
alone  to  clear  and  maintain  the  more 
remote  trails.  Often  enough,  I’d  come 
stumbling  back  to  the  center  well  past 
dusk,  covered  with  mosquito  bites  and 
bramble  scratches,  after  having  wan- 
dered in  circles  for  hours  with  no  idea 
where  I was  going.  But  eventually  I 
came  up  with  a system  that  helped. 
Whenever  I got  lost,  I would  squat 
down  and  draw  a map  in  the  dirt  with  a 
twig,  including  every  landmark  that  I 
could  remember.  Soon,  a pattern  and  a 
path  would  begin  to  emerge  among 
these  known  points.  I could  look  at  the 
real  woods  around  me  and  sense  which 
direction  was  the  right  one. 

As  I grew  to  trust  this  procedure 


Knowing  that  I was  in  serious  trouble,  I did  the  only 
thing  that  I could  do:  I stood  still,  breathing  and 
waiting.  Many  years  later,  when  I found  out  that  I had 
cancer,  I did  exactly  the  same  thing.  My  one  clear 
leading  said,  “When  there  is  nothing  to  be  done, 
do  nothing.  Wait.” 


and  began  to  develop  a “sense  of  direc- 
tion,” I could  allow  myself  to  get  lost 
more  or  less  on  purpose.  The  mainte- 
nance work  involved  seeking  out  sel- 
dom-used  paths  that  were  overgrown 
and  difficult  to  discern;  often,  finding 
and  clearing  the  trail  really  just  meant 
imagining  where  a trail  might  have  been 
or  where  a trail  might  belong,  and  then 
creating  one.  It  was  natural  to  find  my- 
self “in  the  middle  of  nowhere”  from 
time  to  time.  I enjoyed  the  feeling  of 
dislocation  and  mystery  that  came  from 
having  no  clear  course  and  waiting  for 
“way  to  open.” 

Experiences  like  this  gave  me  an 
early  inkling  of  what  a leading  is  like. 
In  our  everyday  lives,  we  often  encoun- 
ter periods  of  confusion,  indecision, 
frustration  and  even  disorientation  when 


our  assumptions  are 
called  into  question;  if 
we  can  see  such  experi- 
ences as  special  chal- 
lenges, we  can  be  led  in 
unexpected  directions.  A 
leading  is  something  that 
comes  from  beyond  our 
familiar  identities — from 
God,  or  from  our  own 
larger  selves.  An  answer 
comes,  clear  and  com- 
plete, where  we’d 
thought  there  was  no  an- 
swer, when  we’d  barely 
begun  to  acknowledge  a 
question.  Mysteriously,  a 
leading  develops  out  of 
the  elements  of  ordinary 
life,  just  as  a pattern  or 
path  might  emerge  from 
a selection  of  random 
landmarks  mapped  in  the 
dirt,  yet  it  transcends 
those  elements  by  show- 
ing us  a way  through 
them  and  beyond  them. 

In  recent  years,  when  I 
was  wandering  bewil- 
dered in  the  landscape  of 
cancer,  chemotherapy,  radiation  treat- 
ments, and  a long,  slow  recovery,  I 
rediscovered  my  own  propensity  for 
getting  lost  and  being  led.  The  trails  all 
seemed  to  end  in  tangles  of  briars,  or 
pools  of  dark  water,  or  empty,  open 
fields.  This  was  unfamiliar  country, 
and  perhaps  it  would  be  night  soon.  I 
was  afraid — but  also  awestruck,  in- 
trigued, and  hungry  to  explore.  So,  I 
left  the  trails  at  their  dead  ends  and 
just  walked  wherever  the  woods  would 
make  way  for  me. 

In  other  words,  I gave  in  to  what  I 
was  experiencing.  Cancer  created  dras- 
tic changes  in  my  body,  my  emotions, 
my  identity — as  though  an  earthquake 
had  rearranged  the  whole  landscape; 
there  were  obstacles  everywhere,  and 
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all  familiar  routes  led  to  detours  or 
were  simply  closed.  At  every  turn,  I 
came  up  against  pain,  nausea,  exhaus- 
tion. In  the  mirror,  I met  someone  un- 
recognizable: a bald,  pale,  hollow- 
eyed,  trembling  gnome  of  a woman. 
My  relationships  with  the  significant 
people  in  my  life  felt  different:  closer 
and  more  intense,  but  less  easy,  less 
casual  and  less  “normal.”  I could  not 
concentrate  enough  to  work,  did  not 
have  the  physical  strength  for  any  ordi- 
nary activities,  and  had  to  make  new 
choices  about  what  was  most  impor- 
tant to  me. 

As  I looked  at  the  strange,  altered 
landscape,  I knew  that  none  of  my  for- 
mer certainties  applied  here.  Yet  with- 
out the  well-worn  avenues,  the  wilder- 
ness itself  seemed  filled  with  more 
subtle  paths  to  be  followed.  I could 
easily  lie  on  the  couch  for  hours,  just 
gazing  at  everything:  the  swirls  in  the 
plaster  ceiling;  the  slow  breathing  and 
quick,  flickering  dreams  of  the  sleep- 
ing cat;  the  shape  of  words  on  a page 
in  a book;  the  intricacies  of  my  own 
hands.  I could  sit  outside  with  my  eyes 
closed  and  listen  with  perfect  attention 
to  a neighbor  pruning  shrubs.  I would 
struggle,  slowly  and  quietly,  with  the 
challenge  of  eating  a half  cup  of  apple- 
sauce one  tiny,  painful  swallow  at  a 
time,  and  could  find  great  satisfaction 
in  summoning  the  strength  to  wash  the 
dishes  or  fold  a pile  of  warm,  clean 
laundry.  Each  full  moment  of  each  day 
was  a new  landmark,  each  contact  with 
a person  I loved,  each  small  thing  I 
learned  or  felt  or  comprehended:  these 
were  the  points  of  reference  I placed 
before  myself  as  a kind  of  map.  From 
these  disparate  but  recognizable  fea- 
tures, something  more  complete 
emerged:  a pattern  among  them,  a path 
through  them,  a leading. 

For  me,  this  leading  came  as  a deep 
certainty  that  life  was  meaningful , re- 
gardless of  its  worldly  purposes. 
Though  none  of  my  own  intentional 
goals  in  life  could  be  actively  pursued, 
a sense  of  meaning  and  direction  per- 
vaded everything  that  was  happening. 
And  though  I could  see  no  sure  future 
beyond  this  present  experience  of  ill- 


ness, the  next  immediate  step  was  al- 
ways made  clear  for  me  just  when  I 
needed  to  take  it.  This  all-pervasive 
meaningfulness  did  not  come  as  a dra- 
matic flash  of  enlightenment  but  as  a 
gentle,  constant  leading  that  directly 
influenced  my  attitudes,  decisions,  ac- 
tions, relationships  and  identity — then 
and  since.  The  landmarks  I had  always 
known,  my  priorities  and  purposes 
seen  from  a new  perspective,  became 
part  of  a larger  pattern  that  extended 
well  beyond  the  limits  of  my  own  life- 
time. And  the  leading  that  emerged 
was  a path  I could  have  followed  read- 
ily, even  if  it  had  led  me  through  my 
own  death  instead  of  in  the  direction  of 
healing.  Something  beyond  me  was  at 
work  within  me;  it  was  as  close  as  I 
can  imagine  coming  to  the  immediate 
presence  of  God. 


Certain  features  of  this  experience 
seemed  familiar,  reminding  me  of  past 
occasions  when  I’d  been  lost  and  then 
had  found  my  way,  but  finally  a life- 
threatening  and  life-changing  illness 
could  not  really  be  compared  to  my 
earlier  adventures  within  the  safe, 
comfortable  confines  of  the  Audubon 
sanctuary.  With  cancer,  my  common 
sense  and  intuition  did  not  lead  di- 
rectly to  the  right  path,  they  only 
helped  me  to  trust  the  process  as  I 
wandered  further  and  further  into  the 
unknown.  It’s  difficult  to  make  an 
analogy  between  this  and  a literal  ex- 
perience of  losing  the  way  and  finding 
it  again.  But  on  one  occasion,  when  I 
was  in  my  mid-twenties,  I did  become 


seriously  and  dangerously  lost,  under 
conditions  where  no  easy  mapping 
procedure  would  help  me,  and  only  a 
deeper  “sense  of  direction”  could  lead 
me  through;  this  experience  bears 
comparison  with  what  cancer  was 
like — not  in  scale  or  significance,  but 
in  essence. 

I was  in  my  mid-twenties  and  living 
with  a friend  in  a tiny  cabin  of  rough 
logs,  without  plumbing  or  electricity, 
on  the  edge  of  a marsh  in  the  woods  of 
Maine.  We  were  a half  mile  from  the 
nearest  road,  a quarter  mile  from  the 
muddy  spring  where  we  got  our  water. 
The  one  room  was  lit  by  propane  and 
kerosene  lamps,  and  heated  by  an  old, 
inefficient  wood  cook  stove.  It  was 
mid- January;  my  friend  was  away  for  a 
few  days,  and  I was  very  much  alone. 
One  night,  I decided  to  take  a walk 
down  to  the  marsh.  The  temperature 
was  ten  below  zero,  and  even  wearing 
layers  of  long  underwear,  socks, 
sweaters,  and  a hooded  coat,  I knew  I 
could  not  stay  outside  for  long.  But  I 
bundled  myself  up  anyway,  damped 
down  the  stove,  and  stepped  out  into 
the  cold. 

Though  there  was  no  moon,  bil- 
lions of  tiny,  barely  glittering  stars 
gave  the  whole  landscape  a stark,  som- 
ber sheen.  A little  wind  sent  the  pow- 
dery surface  of  the  snow  blowing  and 
hissing  around  the  bases  of  the  dark 
trees  and  around  my  legs  as  I made  my 
way  through  the  woods  and  out  onto 
the  wide,  white  marsh.  The  sky  was 
everywhere,  with  stars  as  numerous  as 
the  crystals  of  blown  snow.  The  winds 
spread  and  scattered  and  spun  those 
crystals  in  the  emptiness  of  the  open 
snowfield.  I stood  on  the  edge  of  it  and 
looked  as  long  as  I could  stand  the 
cold,  breathing  the  beautiful,  deep 
clarity  of  those  gentle,  icy  winds.  And 
then  I turned  back.  But  the  woods 
seemed  very  dark  after  the  bright 
breadth  of  the  marsh.  And  each  shad- 
owy gap  between  trees  looked  exactly 
like  any  other.  Which  was  the  mouth 
of  the  trail? 

I chose  an  opening  and  entered,  but 
the  trail  became  uncertain  almost  im- 
mediately. I kept  on  walking.  I kept 
imagining  I was  on  a good  path  and 
( “Being  Led,  ” continued  on  page  52 ) 
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then  losing  it  and  finding  it  and  losing 
it  again  and  again,  zigzagging  between 
trees  in  the  half-dark,  my  boots 
crunching  on  the  hard-packed  snow 
and  leaving  no  visible  footprints. 

Perhaps  an  hour  had  passed  since 
I’d  left  the  cabin,  perhaps  more.  My 
toes  had  been  aching  with  cold  for 
some  time,  but  now  I could  not  feel 
them.  A stinging  numbness  stiffened 
my  face  and  there  were  ice  crystals  in 
my  nose  and  the  corners  of  my  eyes. 
Soon,  I noticed  that  the  denser  woods 
had  given  way  to  a stand  of  young  al- 
der. Wrist-thick  saplings  the  color  of 
frosty  iron  stood  about  an  arms-span 
apart,  surrounding  me  as  far  as  I could 
see  in  any  direction.  I knew  where  I 
was  now,  but  knowing  was  no  help. 
This  alder  thicket  went  on  for  many 
miles  down  the  valley,  beginning  fairly 
near  our  cabin  and  following  the  edge 
of  the  marsh  all  the  way  to  a distant, 
frozen  river  among  hills.  I might  be 
close  to  home  now,  but  if  I chose  the 
wrong  direction  from  here,  I would 
freeze  to  death  before  I found  shelter.  I 
squatted  down  and  tried  to  orient  my- 
self by  plotting  a map  in  the  snow,  but 
I was  frightened  and  I knew  that  my 
usual  methods  would  not  work  this 
time.  I already  had  some  of  the  symp- 
toms of  hypothermia:  the  shiver  at  my 
core,  the  inability  to  think  clearly. 
There  was  no  room  for  experimenta- 
tion. If  I chose  a direction  and  walked 
fast  to  warm  myself,  I might  be  all 
right.... But  walking  wouldn’t  warm 
me  enough,  and  the  further  I went  the 
more  lost  I could  become. 

Knowing  that  I was  in  serious  trou- 
ble, I did  the  only  thing  that  I could  do: 
I stood  still,  breathing  and  waiting. 
Many  years  later,  when  I found  out 
that  I had  cancer,  I did  exactly  the 
same  thing.  My  one  clear  leading  said, 
“When  there  is  nothing  to  be  done,  do 
nothing.  Wait.”  I stood  there  and  did 
not  think  about  the  trouble  I was  in.  I 
closed  my  eyes  and  listened  to  the  soft 
ticking  and  crackling  of  dry  snow  get- 
ting slowly  colder  and  drier  as  the 
night’s  temperature  dropped.  Over- 
head, I heard  the  bare  alder  branches 
rattling  a little.  I thought  I could  even 


hear  the  stars,  a faint  hissing  like  the 
sound  of  hot  coals  in  a stove — or  was 
it  only  powdered  snow  blowing  across 
the  crust?  I felt  quiet,  cold,  but  no 
longer  afraid. 

In  fact,  I seemed  to  recognize  this 
place,  this  condition.  I understood  that 
I would  die  someday,  and  whenever  it 
happened  it  would  be  like  this:  in 
readiness,  in  openness,  as  I was  lov- 
ingly led.  This  was  a state  of  sheer 
prayer,  without  thought  or  need.  When 
we  know  that  we  are  entirely  lost,  our 
ability  to  act  and  ask  can  be  sus- 
pended, and  we  can  discover  our  ca- 
pacity to  wait,  to  experience  a true 
leading.  I opened  my  eyes  and  looked 
up  at  the  unimaginable  depth  of  sky. 
There  was  a thread  of  soft  gray  against 
the  brightness  and  the  blackness  above 
me:  it  was  smoke  from  the  cabin  chim- 
ney. Following  that  thread,  I was  soon 
home. 

As  my  cancer  is  now  in  remission. 
I’ve  begun  to  follow  some  of  my  regu- 
lar trails  again:  I make  plans,  commit- 


ments and  decisions  all  the  time.  When 
I was  sick,  being  lost  was  effortless 
and  natural,  but  now  it  requires  a little 
work,  a conscious  relaxing  of  my  need 
to  get  where  I am  going  by  a particular 
route  in  a particular  way.  Stepping  off 
the  trail  is  actually  more  frightening 
than  it  used  to  be,  because  now  I know 
how  utterly  lost  I can  get,  how  faint  my 
everyday  trails  can  seem  in  the  midst 
of  this  incredible  wilderness — yet  I 
still  choose  to  stray  into  unfamiliar 
places,  to  lose  myself  a little  whenever 
I can,  because  I also  know  that  when  I 
have  lost  all  direction,  finally,  all  di- 
rections will  open.  And  in  that  open- 
ness, I will  be  led.  □ 


Kirsten  Backstrom  works  as  a writer, 
and  her  essays  and  short  stories  have 
been  published  in  a variety  of  literary 
journals.  For  the  past  several  years, 
one  of  her  central  concerns  has  been 
to  explore  (in  writing,  and  in  life) 
spiritual  questions  related  to  death 
and  dying. 


Western  Sister  Fellowship 
of  Quakers  in  the  Arts 

Momentum  is  gathering  to  create  a support  community  of  Friends  who 
make  art — actors/performers,  authors,  cartoonists,  composers/ 
musicians,  dancers,  fiber  artists,  film  makers,  painters,  photographers,  poets/ 
playwrights,  potters,  printmakers,  sculptors,  singers,  weavers. 

By  writing  FQA,  PO  Box  58565,  Philadelphia,  PA  19102  or  e-mail: 
fqa@quaker.org,  you  receive  an  informative  brochure  and  for  $15 
(recommended  amount)  tax  deductible,  you  can  be  included  in  the  next  na- 
tional FQA  Directory,  and  will  get  a quarterly  journal  Types  & SHADOWS. 

By  contacting  Marybeth  Webster  (PYM),  PO  Box  2843,  Grass  Valley,  CA 
95945  or  calling  (530)  477-6419,  you  will  be  placed  on  the  Western  mailing 
list,  and  for  a donation  of  $3  or  so,  will  receive  the  roster  and  announcements 
and/or  minutes  of  gatherings  at  PYM  Quarterly  and  Yearly  Meetings.  Please 
include  a brief  bio  with  media  used,  plus  ideas  for  a western  FQA.  We  en- 
courage forming  Monthly,  Quarterly,  and  Yearly  Meeting  committees,  proj- 
ects, or  informal  support  groups  in  your  area,  and  then  telling  us  about  your 
work. 
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Next  MONTH:  “The  TRUTH  WILL  out!”  Marybeth’s  follow-up 
article  in  which  she  addresses  the  question:  “How  does  being  a Quaker  im- 
pact your  art  making?  And  how  would  an  association  of  Friends  in  the  Arts 
support  you,  your  work,  your  spirit...”  Please  feel  free  to  respond  to  these 
questions  c/o  the  editor  of  Friends  Bulletin. 
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er  in  Our  Midst? 


“The  Real  Presence"  by  Aileen  Jacobs  (above)  , based  on  J.  Doyle  Penrose’s  “Presence  in 
the  Midst,  ” is  available  through  Quaker  Heritage  Showcase  (see  p.  66). 


Keynote  Address  by 
Marty  Grundy, 

Intermountain  Yearly  Meeting  1998 

[This  article  contains  the  beginning 
and  end  of  a much  longer  talk.  The 
full  text  is  available  at  www.quaker. 
org/fb — Editor.  ] 

There  is  a well-known  Quaker 
painting  of  a meeting  for  worship. 
Friends  are  seated,  wearing  their  plain 
clothes,  heads  bowed.  Rising  in  the 
center  of  the  room  is  a spectral  Christ 
figure.  The  painting  is  titled,  “The 
Presence  in  the  Midst”  and  it  refers  to 
the  verse  in  Matthew  18:20,  “For 
where  two  or  three  are  gathered 
together  in  my  name,  there  am  I in  the 
midst  of  them.” 

Historically,  Friends  were  the  ones 
that  radically  tested  that  statement. 
They  tested  it,  and  they  found  that  it 
was  true.  The  Christ,  Logos,  Spirit, 
God,  Truth,  Divine  Love — the  reality 
was  that  when  they  gathered  together 
in  that  “name,”  trusting  that  reality, 
there  was  a Presence,  a reality  that  was 
more  powerful,  more  convicting,  more 
loving,  than  any  of  them  experienced 
separately.  It  was  such  that  when  a 
stranger  entered  he  could  feel  the  good 
in  himself  raised  up  and  the  self- 
serving  parts  weakened. 

The  reality  of  the  power  of  the 
Inward  Spirit  of  Christ  was  the 
energizing,  formative  experience  out 
of  which  was  created  the  Religious 
Society  of  Friends.  Friends  sat  in 
silence  without  any  program  because 
they  expected  Christ  to  direct  the 
worship  and  vocal  ministry,  to  bring 
them  into  communion  with  God  as  a 
united  group.  Friends  had  their 
peculiar  method  of  decision  making 
and  church  governance  because  they 
expected  Christ  to  teach  them  what 
decisions  to  make  in  order  to  be 
obedient  to  God’s  will.  Friends  had 
some  counter-cultural  testimonies  such 
as  non-participation  in  violence  with 
outward  weapons,  refusal  to  subscribe 
to  a two-tiered  standard  of  honesty  by 
swearing  an  oath  to  tell  the  truth  this 
particular  time  in  court,  and  so  on,  not 


because  these  were  politically  correct 
ideas  but  because  Christ  taught  them, 
as  a people,  that  this  behavior 
demonstrates  to  the  larger  world  how 
God’s  family  behaves. 

But  now  I’ve  been  asked  to  talk 
about  “who  is  that  Stranger  in  our 
midst?”  Perhaps  you  expected  me  to 
speak  about  the  strangers  in  the  midst 
of  our  wider  society,  those  strangers 
without  legal  documents,  or  without 
adequate  employment,  food,  or 
housing,  strangers  who  do  not  look  or 
talk  like  us.  These  people  and  Jesus 
have  some  things  in  common, 
beginning  with  no  place  to  lay  their 
heads;  they  are  an  embarrassment  to 
the  establishment.  IMYM  Friends  feel 
a strong  inward  desire  to  extend 
hospitality  and  assistance  to  the  “least 
of  these”  people  for  whom  God  seems 
to  have  a preference. 

Early  Friends  would  have 
immediately  identified  the  inward 
impulse  to  love  and  help  other  humans 
as  prompted  by  the  Inward  Christ — 
even  if  the  benefactor  did  not  know 
anything  about  Jesus  of  Nazareth. 
What  would  happen  if  IMYM 


identified  its  desire  to  extend 
hospitality  through  the  sanctuary 
movement,  or  working  today  with 
undocumented  workers,  as  identical 
with  the  Biblical  or  Christian 
experience  of  hospitality?  What  would 
happen  if  IMYM  named  the  author  of 
its  work  as  the  Spirit  of  Christ?  Could 
we  acknowledge  that  the  Stranger  in 
our  worshipping  midst  might  be  the 
one  who  is  leading  us  to  reach  out  to 
help  the  strangers  in  the  midst  of  our 
larger  community? 

Who  is  this  Stranger  in  our  midst?  I 
want  to  look  more  carefully  at  this 
invisible  Stranger.  Sometimes  we  seem 
to  forget  that  there  is  Someone  who 
directs  our  worship,  who  inspires  and 
draws  forth  vocal  ministry,  so  that 
talking  in  meeting  might  be  more  than 
a form  of  therapy,  a book  review, 
announcement,  or  discussion  of 
current  events.  Sometimes  we  seem  to 
forget  that  our  meetings  for  business 
are  not  exercises  in  secular  consensus 
building,  finding  the  lowest  common 
denominator  which  we  will  all  be 
willing  to  accept.  Sometimes  we  seem 
( “Stranger  in  Our  Midst,  “ continued  on  p.  54) 
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("Stranger  in  Our  Midst,  “ cont.  from  p.  53) 
to  think  that  it  is  we  who  see  the 
wrongs  done  in  our  world  and  it  is 
solely  up  to  us  to  set  things  right.  This 
is  very  exhausting  work. 

Some  of  us  are  squirming 
uncomfortably  with  all  this  Christ-talk. 
Let  me  raise  some  questions,  about 
which  I continue  to  puzzle.  If  we  no 
longer  have  the  experiential  base  that 
early  Friends  had  in  the  power  of  the 
Christ  Spirit  who  is  resurrected 
inwardly,  then  what  is  our  base?  What 
can  bring  an  inward  paradigm  shift 
whereby  we  are  no  longer  trapped  in 
our  own  self-will,  guilty  feelings,  or 
what  has  been  called  the  “false  self?” 
How  do  we  get  out  of  our  own 
powerful  egos  and  into  the  freedom  of 
agape  love?  Do  we  still  believe  there 
is  some  sort  of  an  Inward  Teacher  as 
long  as  any  connection  between  it  and 
Jesus  Christ  is  carefully  severed?  What 
is  the  nature  of  this  Inward,  non- 
Christ,  Teacher?  Is  it  depth 
psychology?  An  impersonal  divine 
force  or  energy?  Does  it  love  me,  and 
each  of  us,  unconditionally?  Can  a 
Religious  Society  of  Friends  be  built 
on  it?  Will  it  direct  our  worship? 
Instruct  our  decision-making? 

Who  is  this  Stranger  in  our  midst? 
How  might  we  become  acquainted  so 
that  this  One  is  no  longer  a stranger? 
How  might  we  as  a group  get  to  know 
this  Stranger?  We  might  be  so  bold  as 
to  say  that  making  the  Stranger’s 
acquaintance — and,  going  further, 
falling  in  love — might  be  said  to  be  the 
purpose  of  our  Religious  Society  of 
Friends. 

We  Friends  do  not  come  empty- 
handed  to  this  acquaintanceship 
endeavor.  I’ll  mention  two  familiar 
tools  we  have.  First,  we  start  with  the 
optimistic  assumption  that  there  is 
“that  of  God”  in  everyone.  That  is  one 
of  the  few  theological  statements,  I 
suspect,  on  which  IMYM  Friends  can 
agree.  It  implies  that  all  of  us — 
everyone,  in  fact — has  spiritual  worth. 
This  includes  the  undocumented  aliens 
and  the  hard-eyed  Immigration  and 
Naturalization  Service  officers;  it 
includes  thee  and  the  Friend  with 
whom  thee  (nearly  violently) 
disagrees.  God  has  created  each  of  us 
with  the  potential  for  connecting  with 
the  Divine.  We  are  programmed  to 
receive  Divine  Love.  Of  course,  we 
can  choose  to  ignore  this. 

The  second  tool  Friends  have  for 
making  the  acquaintance  of  the 
Stranger  in  our  midst  is  our  emphasis 


on  the  experiential.  We  are  impatient 
with  doctrinal  statements,  even  those 
made  by  the  best  authorities.  We  want 
to  know  what  thou  canst  say.  What  is 
thy  experience  of  God?  What  is  my 
experience  of  the  reality  of  that  which  is 
deep  within  myself  and  also  infinitely 
beyond  and  more  immense  and  “other” 
than  me? 

We  Friends  are  invited,  then,  to  help 
each  other  learn  more  about  the 
Stranger  through  our  assumptions  that 
we  have  access  to  this  One,  and  that  the 
learning  will  be  experiential.  It  will  be 
real.  When  we  know  the  Presence  we 
will  know  it  in  our  bones  and  in  our 
guts;  it  isn’t  just  some  intellectual 
concept. 


Marty  Grundy  — Staff  Photo 


How  do  we  begin?  By  waiting.  God 
is  Mystery;  God  is  not  under  our 
control,  but  does  long  to  become  known 
to  us.  Paradox.  So  we  wait.  This  is  not 
passive  inactivity.  It  is  expectantly 
paying  attention.  We  know  that  for 
several  hundred  years  Friends’  lives 
were  changed  by  the  reality  of  the 
Presence  in  the  midst  of  their  Gathered 
Meetings.  It  can  happen  to  us,  too.  So 
we  wait,  eagerly,  expectantly. 

This  time  of  waiting  is  a time  of 
discovering  that  your  life,  your  “story,” 
proceeds  better  in  those  perhaps 
fleeting  and  rare  moments  of  being  with 
God.  Here  we  can  help  one  another. 
Our  meetings  ought  to  be  places  in 
which  we  talk  about  the  evidence  we 
have  of  the  movement  of  God’s  Spirit 

in  our  daily  lives. 

* * * 

Gordon  Cosby,  of  the  Church  of  the 
Savior  in  Washington  DC,  has  spoken 
of  the  importance  of  choosing  a “story,” 
a narrative,  in  which  to  find  an  anchor 
for  one’s  life.  Human  beings  seem  to  be 
created  as  social  animals,  we  need  to  be 
part  of  a group,  part  of  something  larger 
that  our  single  self,  that  gives  meaning 


to  our  life.  Friends  have  chosen  to 
anchor  themselves  in  the  Quaker  story, 
which  in  turn  is  a branch  of  the  larger 
Christian  story,  that  is  rooted  in  the 
Biblical  story.  But  a lot  of  Friends 
today  seem  to  think  that  Quakerism 
has  no  roots,  that  it  is  infinitely 
malleable  and  is  to  be  shaped  to  fit 
their  own  personal  needs  and  desires. 
On  the  contrary,  Quakerism  does  have 
a story,  a rich  one;  it  has  roots,  deep 
strong  ones.  We  need  to  tell  and  retell 
our  “story”  as  an  anchor  in  our 
alternate  way  of  living  and  being, 
rooted  deeply  in  an  ancient,  still  living 
Truth. 

Don’t  go  getting  all  nervous.  I’m 
talking  about  Truth,  not  a bunch  of 
doctrinal  statements.  If  you  are  still 
nervous  about  anything  so  absolute  as 
Truth,  then  let’s  talk  about  “story.” 
Gordon  Cosby  speaks  of  three  ways 
in  which  we  can  use  our  “story,”  our 
history.  We  can  chuck  it:  times  have 
changed,  we  can’t  and  don’t  want  to  be 
17th  century  people.  We  are  sick  and 
tired  of  hearing  about  the  past,  the 
dead  hand  of  tradition,  how  wonderful 
everybody  was  back  in  some  mythical 
golden  age.  Another  way  to  deal  with 
our  history  is  to  piggyback  on  it. 
People  out  there  have  respect  for  the 
Quaker  tradition  of  good  works  and 
race  relations.  We  can  ride  that 
reputation  to  forward  current  projects, 
and  secure  resources.  We  don’t  want 
to  look  too  carefully  at  the  reality  of 
the  past;  we  aren’t  sure  we  agree  with 
all  they  said  and  did  and  believed  back 
then  anyway.  This  Christ  stuff,  for 
instance,  just  doesn’t  hack  it  with  us 
now.  We  just  want  to  use  the  patina  of 
the  historical  Quaker  reputation  for 
our  current  purposes.  A third  way  we 
can  deal  with  our  history  is  to  recall  it 
often,  reflect  on  it  again  and  again,  and 
use  it  to  learn.  We  can  keep  coming 
back  to  some  basic  questions,  such  as 
what  was  the  original  vision  that  fired 
us  (us  meaning  IMYM,  us  meaning  the 
Religious  Society  of  Friends  to  which 
we’ve  chosen  to  be  linked)?  where  did 
we  almost  lose  it?  where  did  we  lose 
it?  where  did  God  break  in  to  keep  us 
from  losing  it?  where  did  Grace  flow? 
where  were  love  and  joy  abundant? 
what,  in  retrospect,  was  crucial  for  the 
next  step  forward?  what  is  the  nature 
of  the  “goose”  that  lays  the  “golden 
eggs”? 

Let’s  start  by  asking  what  are  some 
of  IMYM’s  “golden  eggs.”  Are  there 
times  when  you’ve  been  caught  up 

(“Stranger  in  Our  Midst"  cont.  on  page  56) 
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by  Francis  E.  Dart 


(. Francis  Dart  was  a Quaker  relief 
worker  in  Germany  after  World  War 
II.  This  is  taken  from  a letter  to  his 
wife,  Alice  Adams  Dart,  and  submitted 
by  his  daughter,  Eleanor  Dart,  a mem- 
ber of  Pima  Meeting.) 

M ittlehof,  the  Friends  Center  in 
Berlin,  is  huge.  It  has  sixty  or  so 
rooms,  with  no  end  of  passageways 
and  courts.  All  day  last  Friday  prepa- 
rations were  underway,  and  by  Satur- 
day morning  the  tempo  had  increased 
to  the  point  that  the  whole  staff  was 
involved.  Decorations  and  placards 
painted  by  members  of  the  Youth  Club 
began  to  go  up.  Furniture  was  shifted 
about,  and  all  sorts  of  special  appara- 
tus constructed  of  crates  and  cartons 
and  bits  of  cloth.  No  visitor  or  guest 
was  safe  from  being  asked  to  hold  a 
nail  in  place  or  carry  one  end  of  a table 
or  make  out  cardboard  tickets.  By 
noon  the  entire  house  was  transformed 
into  a carnival  with  each  room  set  up 
for  some  special  event.  There  was  a 
movie  theater,  a fairy  tale  room,  an 
auto  race  track,  a circus,  a puppet 
show  and  magician  and  craft  shop  and 
game  room,  and  everywhere  colorful 
signs  pointing  the  way  to  yet  more  at- 
tractions. 

By  1:30  a crowd  of  hopeful 
youngsters  was  gathering  at  the  door. 
Then  at  two  o’clock  the  big  front  door 
was  thrown  open  and  Mittlehof 
abruptly  became  the  property  of  the 
children  of  Nicholassee.  Each  young- 
ster was  given  a ticket  with  a coupon 
for  each  attraction  and  turned  loose. 
Having  simply  passed  the  word  around 
that  all  children  of  the  neighborhood 
would  be  welcome,  we  hardly  knew 
what  to  expect,  but  to  be  on  the  safe 
side  we  had  made  six  hundred  tickets. 
All  afternoon  more  children  kept  com- 
ing and  none  seemed  to  leave.  By  four 
o’clock  all  our  tickets  were  gone  and 


still  children  kept  coming!  It  seemed 
as  though  each  room  was  itself  the 
most  popular,  as  excited  youngsters 
surged  from  the  circus  to  the  magician, 
while  others  ran  from  the  magician  to 
the  puppet  show  or  auto  race.  Shortly 
before  five  o’clock  Santa  Claus  ar- 
rived in  a jeep  with  a good  deal  of 
horn  blowing,  which  was  hardly  no- 
ticed above  the  shrill  excitement  al- 
ready present. 

One  by  one  the  various  programs 


I missed  MY  family  and  MY 
home,  MY  children  and 
Christmas  tree  and  fire.  At 
the  same  time  I felt  how  su- 
perficial our  loneliness  is. 
Looking  around  at  people’s 
faces  I could  see  deeper  feel- 
ing than  ours. 


closed,  releasing  into  the  hall  a shower 
of  children,  like  sparks  from  a bonfire 
as  one  crackling  flame  after  another 
dies  down.  To  the  accompaniment  of 
Christmas  carols,  the  children 
streamed  out  into  the  courtyard,  each 
with  a small  gift  of  candy  from  Santa, 
and  scattered  into  the  early  winter 
darkness,  carrying  with  them  perhaps 
something  of  the  bright  firelight, 
something  too  of  the  deeper  warmth  of 
Mittelhof. 

Left  with  only  the  embers  of  the 
party,  staff  and  volunteers  turned  to 
the  job  of  taking  signs  down,  sweeping 
the  house  and  rearranging  furniture  in 
preparation  for  the  Berlin  Friends 
Monthly  Meeting  next  day.  Finally  we 
all  sat  down  together  for  supper,  tired, 
and  glad  of  a little  quiet,  but  all  feeling 
still  the  warm  glow  that  lasts  long  after 
the  flames  have  died  away. 

At  eight  o’clock  Sunday  morning  a 
group  of  more  than  a dozen  children 
stood  outside  the  door  looking  shy  but 
hopeful.  Smiling  up  out  of  an  oversize 
coat,  one  of  them  asked,  “Is  there  a 


Kinderfest  again  today?” 

We  have  had  more  than  one  Christ- 
mas party  a day  here  for  the  past  week. 
Last  evening  about  eighty  or  so  fami- 
lies from  Berlin  Meeting  were  here. 
There  was  a big  Christmas  tree,  a fire 
in  the  fireplace,  and  after  coffee  Santa 
Claus  gave  gifts  to  all,  with  much  sing- 
ing of  carols  and  reciting  of  poems. 
The  evening  closed  with  a Krip- 
penspiel — a reenactment  of  the  Christ- 
mas story  with  special  music  and  read- 
ing by  the  Young  Friends.  This  was 
beautifully  and  simply  done.  They 
even  had  a real  baby,  borrowed  from 
our  housemother. 

Somehow  the  last  part  of  the  even- 
ing left  me  very  lonely,  and  almost 
painfully  sad,  in  spite  of  its  beauty. 
Christmas  is  such  an  intimate  home 
festival,  especially  in  Germany,  that 
nowadays  there  is  a very  delicate 
boundary  between  joy  and  grief.  I 
missed  MY  family  and  MY  home,  MY 
children  and  Christmas  tree  and  fire. 
At  the  same  time  I felt  how  superficial 
our  loneliness  is.  Looking  around  at 
people’s  faces  I could  see  deeper  feel- 
ing than  ours.  There  is  a family  that 
sheltered  two  little  girls  throughout  the 
war — then  both  children  died  last  year 
from  hunger.  There  was  Gabriele — her 
father  finally  returned  from  captivity  in 
Russia,  so  weak  that  he  went  to  bed 
and  died.  Hardly  a family  in  the  room 
had  not  a gap  that  should  be  filled  by 
someone  whose  laughter  is  no  more  to 
be  heard. 

Now  as  I write  I’m  sitting  by  the  tile 
stove  in  the  Henkel’s  living  room.  Lit- 
tle Hans  Otto  is  coloring  a piece  of 
paper  with  red  and  green  crayons.  He 
is  completely  enchanted  by  a box  of 
crayons  that  the  Weinachtsmann 
brought.  As  he  plays  with  crayons  or 
drives  his  new  truck  noisily  about  the 
room,  he  stops  once  in  awhile  to  look 
at  the  Christmas  tree  and  break  into 
lusty  strains  of  “O  Tannenbaum,  O 
Tannenbaum.”  He  is  completely 
happy.  □ 
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On  my  thirty-ninth  birthday,  a Thanksgiving  Day, 
my  husband  told  me  he  was  leaving 
to  face  his  problems  alone. 

Two  weeks  later  we  were  divorced. 

There  was  no  battle,  no  bitter  argument. 

I didn’t  see  it  coming,  but  knew  he  meant  it  when  it  came. 
“Go  if  you  have  to.  Know  that  I love  you. 

Go  and  be  happy,”  I said. 

And  he  left. 

I wasn’t  thankful  on  Thanksgiving. 

My  life  had  lost  its  center.  I could  only  cry. 

This  afternoon,  hollowed  out  by  loss, 

I came  home  to  an  empty  house  on  Christmas  Eve. 
Walking  the  dogs  after  sunset  under  blowing  skies 
I looked  at  the  bright  windows  of  the  homes  on  my  street. 
Wet  wind  sighed  in  fir  trees,  and  my  heart  ached. 

I stood  at  last  on  my  own  dark  porch. 

The  dogs  pressed  past  me  into  the  house, 

shook  off  the  rain,  water  flying  like  a shower  of  light. 

“I  can  do  this,”  I said,  “I  can  be  alone.” 

I sunk  my  hands  in  bread  dough,  played  “The  Messiah”, 
cleaned  the  house  until  it  shone. 

I made  myself  a single  bowl  of  oyster  stew 
with  tiny  crackers,  a glass  of  wine. 

Under  the  tree  are  three  packages,  green,  red  and  gold. 
Lights  glow,  round  nuggets  of  color  reflect  in  shiny  balls. 
The  dogs  breathe  quietly,  asleep  on  the  rug. 

In  the  oven  Christmas  bread  is  baking  for 
tomorrow’s  dawn. 

The  pain  is  still  around  somewhere, 
but  I am  whole  instead  of  half. 

I’ve  never  been  alone  on  Christmas  Eve. 

It  is  the  holy  time  when  we  look  for  the  star 
and  remember  the  baby  whose  birth 


changed  the  world. 

After  dinner  we’d  put  on  pajamas, 
and  gather  together  around  the  fire. 

My  father  would  read  those  musical  words: 

“ And  it  came  to  pass  in  those  days, 

that  there  went  out  a decree  from  Caesar  Augustus, 

that  all  the  world  should  be  taxed. 

And  Joseph  also  went  up  from  Galilee 
out  of  the  city  of  Nazareth,  into  Judea, 

Unto  the  city  of  David,  which  is  called  Bethlehem, 
To  be  taxed  with  Mary  his  espoused  wife, 
being  great  with  child....  ” 

We’d  sit  in  silence,  listen  to  the  crackle  of  the  fire. 
Then  he’d  tell  us  stories  of  times  and  places 
that  echoed  the  Christmas  story  in  his  heart: 

A baby  wrapped  in  newspaper  in  a barn, 
child  of  refugees  in  post-war  Germany. 

Shepherds  above  a mountain  village  in  Nepal 
on  a night  of  stars... 

Images  of  beauty  and  wonder  and  the  aching  need 
of  humankind  for  love,  and  for  one  another. 

I can  hear  his  voice. 

I can  see  his  face,  serious  and  kind. 

I see  us  all  now,  in  robes  and  slippers, 
strips  of  colored  stockings  hang  below  the  mantle, 
the  smells  of  bread  and  evergreens  fill  the  house, 
candles  gently  glow. 

I feel  you  with  me  in  this  room  and  I know 
I can  never  be  alone  on  Christmas  Eve. 

You  will  always  join  me,  from  those  long  ago  times, 
Bringing  me  peace.  Bringing  me  home. 

— Eleanor  Dart,  Pima  Meeting 


(“Stranger  in  the  Midst"  cont.  from  page  54) 

with  strong  bonds  of  affection  that 
have  actually  transcended  just  liking 
each  other?  Can  you  recall  moments 
when,  struggling  together.  Friends’ 
process  really  worked  and  you  came 
into  God’s  presence  and  knew  unity 
there?  Have  there  been  times  when 
you  have  thrown  yourselves  into  a 
project,  perhaps  the  sanctuary 
movement,  or  AFSC  youth  projects,  or 
peace  work,  when  you  have 
experienced  grace?  Have  you 
experienced  times  when  your  meeting 
for  worship  has  been  gathered  or 
covered?  Has  there  been,  unspoken, 
unacknowledged,  perhaps,  something 
strange  going  on  among  you?  even. 


perhaps,  a Stranger  in  your  midst? 

What  is  the  nature  of  the  “goose” 
that  lays  these  “golden  eggs”  of 
communion,  love,  being  knit  together? 
Is  the  “goose”  our  sometimes  tenuous 
faith  community,  what  has  been  called 
a “body”?  Is  the  “goose”  brought  into 
being  by  a Stranger  whom  we  do  not 
acknowledge? 

Once  we  have  been  able  to  articulate 
our  “story,”  our  vision  of  who  we  are, 
or  even  Whose  we  are,  we  can  ask 
about  structure.  If  indeed  we  are  a 
people  who  trust  that  an  Inward 
Teacher  will  guide  us,  we  will  need  to 
wait,  and  watch,  and  listen  for  what  the 
Teacher  tells  us.  Then  we  need  to  act 
on  it. 


Perhaps  a day  will  come  when  we  ask 
who  is  that  Stranger  in  our  midst?  And 
the  answer  will  come:  it  is  Christ  who 
is  come  to  teach  his  people  himself!  □ 


Marty  Grundy,  a member  of  Lake  Erie 
YM,  is  clerk  of  Cleveland  Meeting  as 
well  as  of  the  oversight  committee  for 
FGC’s  Travelling  Ministries  Program. 
She  is  married,  with  three  grown  chil- 
dren and  a PhD  in  American  History 
from  Case  Western  Reserve  University 
with  her  dissertation  on  a topic  in 
Quaker  history.  Born  and  raised  in 
Philadelphia  YM,  Marty  lived  for 
threee  years  in  California  and  at- 
tended San  Fernando  Valley  Meeting, 
1963-1966. 
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Enough  Hands 


By  Tom  Farley 

Palo  Alto  Meeting 

Almost  everyone  around  here 
thinks  my  twin  sister,  Rachel,  was 
the  only  kid  who  carried  the  Olympic 
torch  when  it  came  through  here  on  its 
way  to  the  Games.  But  she  wasn’t  the 
only  one,  and  she  nearly  didn’t  get  to 
do  it.  Here’s  what  happened. 

I’d  gone  to  Jack’s  house  one  day  a 
month  before  the  games. 

“Mom!”  Jack  called  as  we  came  in. 
“David  walked  home  from  school  with 
me.  Can  we  play  pinball  on  the  com- 
puter?” 

“As  soon  as  I save  my  file,”  his 
mother  called  back  from  their  work- 
room. “Come  on  in,  David.  Does  your 
mom  know  you’re  here?” 

‘Yes,”  I answered.  “She’s  taking 
Rachel  to  meet  the  people  who  pick 
Olympic  torch-carriers.” 

“Oh,  I read  about  that  in  the  newspa- 
per,” Jack’s  mother  said.  “They  asked 
readers  to  send  in  names  of  community 
heroes.” 

I nodded.  “They  want  Rachel  to 
carry  the  torch  for  one  kilometer.” 

“In  her  wheelchair?”  Jack’s  mother 
asked  me.  “That’s  wonderful,  David. 
Your  parents  must  be  pleased.” 

“It  wasn’t  their  idea,”  I said.  “Our 
teacher  sent  in  Rachel’s  name  because 
she  worked  so  hard  on  our  school  serv- 
ice project.  Reading  to  little  kids  at  the 
homeless  shelter  Saturday  mornings 
was  her  idea  to  start  with.” 

“And  after  the  first  time,”  Jack 
added.  “Most  of  our  class  wanted  to 
quit.” 

“Why?”  his  mother  asked. 

“Reading  with  little  kids  was  all 
right,”  Jack  explained.  “I  liked  that 
part.  But  there  were  homeless  kids 
there  our  age.” 

“They  stared  at  us,”  I said.  “A  cou- 
ple of  teenagers  were  rude  to  our  girls.” 
“We  had  a meeting  of  both  fifth 
grades  about  it,”  Jack  explained. 


“Most  of  the  girls  said  they  wouldn’t 
go  again.  Most  of  the  guys  didn’t  say 
anything.  So  Rachel  said,  ‘Well,  some- 
body has  to  read  to  those  kids.  I’m 
used  to  getting  stared  at.  I’m  going, 
whether  anyone  else  does!’  Right  away 
David  said  he’d  go  with  her.” 

“I  wasn’t  letting  her  go  there  alone!” 
I told  Jack’s  mother.  “And  I knew  Jack 
would  go  if  I did.  When  most  of  the 
other  boys  said  they’d  go  with  us,  the 
girls  got  too  embarrassed  to  quit.  Then 
Rachel  started  keeping  records  of  who 
read  and  for  how  long.  By  Thanksgiv- 
ing, we'd  read  for  over  two  hundred 
hours!  That’s  why  our  teacher  sent  in 
Rachel’s  name  for  community  hero,  not 
because  she  was  born  with  holes  in  her 
backbone  and  can’t  walk.  Anyway, 
Mom’s  stopping  here  for  me  on  their 
way  home.” 

“Good.”  Jack’s  mother  closed  her 
computer  program.  “I’ll  get  out  of 
your  way.  I’ve  some  weeding  to  do  out 
front.”  ' 

Jack  opened  his  new  pinball  game 
and  showed  me  how  he  played  it.  He 
scored  a bonus  and  was  still  playing 
extra  bonus  balls  when  we  heard  his 
mother  calling  me. 

“Bet  your  mom’s  here,”  Jack  said. 
“Already?”  I said.  “I  never  got  a 
turn.” 

‘You  can  go  first  next  time.” 

We  walked  out  to  the  driveway. 
Mom  had  parked  our  van  and  come  to 
find  me.  Rachel  looked  out  the  open 
passenger  window  and  started  to  cry. 

“What’s  the  matter?”  I called  to  her. 
“What  happened?” 

“I  can’t  do  it,  “ Rachel  said  through 
her  sobs.  “I  don’t  have  enough  hands!” 
“She  tried  holding  their  sample  torch 
in  one  hand,”  Mom  explained.  “And 
pushing  her  chair  with  the  other.  You 
know  what  happened.” 

“Her  chair  went  in  circles,”  I said. 
“Even  Jack  knows  that.”  He  nodded. 

Jack’s  mother  asked,  “Can’t  Rachel 
have  someone  push  her?” 

“I  offered,”  Mom  said.  “But  Rachel 


insisted  on  doing  it  all  by  herself.  Af- 
ter that  didn’t  work,  I wasn’t  about  to 
argue  with  her,  so  we  left.” 

“Well,  I’m  not  a baby  in  a stroller 
anymore.”  Rachel  had  stopped  crying. 
“They  didn’t  even  know  I use  a wheel- 
chair. Nobody  told  them  I have  spina 
bifida.” 

“Can’t  you  build  something  onto 
your  chair?”  Jack  suggested.  ‘To  hold 
the  torch?” 

“Mom  asked  that,”  Rachel  said. 
‘The  torch  people  can  get  us  a clamp 
to  hold  the  torch,  but  I want  to  hold  it 
in  my  hand,  just  like  everybody  else.” 

“But  you  don’t  really  need  much 
pushing,”  I pointed  out.  “Just  steering, 
as  long  as  it’s  mostly  level.” 

“Right!”  Rachel  agreed.  “I’m  not  a 
two-year-old!” 

“So...”  I lowered  my  voice.  “If 
you’ll  let  me.  I’ll  walk  with  you  and 
give  you  a hand,  only  when  you  want 
me  to.” 

“Well...”  Rachel  smiled  at  me. 
“You’ll  really  not  push  unless  I ask 
you  to?’ 

“Sure,”  I agreed. 

“And  only  put  one  hand  on  my 
chair,”  she  said.  “Just  for  steering.” 

“Only  one  hand.”  I said  softly.  “I 
won’t  forget.  Not  like...”  I glanced  at 
Mom  who  was  talking  with  Jack’s 
mother.  Both  Mom  and  Dad  are  much 
worse  than  I am  about  doing  things  for 
Rachel  that  she  can  do  herself. 

“Right,”  Rachel  said.  “You  prom- 
ise?” 

“I  promise!” 

("Enough  Hands,  “ continued  on  page  58) 
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Book  Review 

The  Best  of  Friends,  Vol.  1;  Chuck 
Fager,  ed.  Bellefonte  PA:  Kimo 
Press  in  association  with  the  Fellow- 
ship of  Quakers  in  the  Arts,  1998. 
ISBN  0-9451 77-  16-X,  242  pp  + intro, 
$10.95  + 2.75  shipping  from  Kimo 
Press,  PO  Box  82,  Bellefonte  PA 
16823. 

Chuck  Fager  has  become  an  institu- 
tion among  liberal  Friends,  hav- 
ing appeared  at  crucial  moments  in  our 
recent  history  with  his  gifts  of  ideas 
and  written  words  and  a ministry  that 
calls  him  to  stand  in  the  crossfire  of 
our  internecine  pacifist  wars  - or  pro- 
voke the  fire  when  conditions  ap- 
peared to  him  to  require  it.  Quakers 
remember  his  editing  A Friendly  Let- 
ter for  years,  his  novels  and  children’s 
stories,  his  volumes  edited  as  coordi- 
nator of  the  Pendle  Hill  Issues  series, 
and  especially  his  recent  Without 
Apology,  a Liberal  Friends  Theology. 
He  has  been  active  in  helping  us  wres- 
tle with  the  realities  of  life  among  un- 
programmed Friends  and  the  similari- 
ties and  differences  that  unite  us. 

Now  he  has  produced  “a  collection 
of  exceptional  new  Quaker  writing  and 
art,”  according  to  the  cover.  As  clerk 
of  the  new  Fellowship  of  Quakers  in 
the  Arts,  which  formed  at  FGC  Gath- 
ering a few  years  ago,  he  felt  called  to 
share  some  of  the  new  writing  and 
writers  that  he  was  discovering.  The 
book  is  divided  into  sections  of  essay, 
poetry,  novel  excerpts,  witness 
(reports)  and  short  stories.  Each  por- 
tion is  marked  by  works  designated 
“Best  of  Friends  Award,”  a selection 
chosen  by  Chuck  himself  after  elimi- 


(“  Enough  Hands”  continued  from  page  57) 
“Okay!”  Rachel  raised  her  voice. 
“Mom,  call  those  torch  people  and  tell 
them  I want  David  to  walk  with  me.” 
“Don’t  you  ever  go  anywhere  by 
yourself?”  Jack  asked  her. 

“Sure,  as  much  as  I do,”  I said 
quickly.  “But  we’re  used  to  doing 
things  together.  Comes  from  being 
twins.” 

“Right!”  Rachel  looked  at  Jack. 


nating  from  the  quantity  of  “excellent 
material  [that]  came  in  [-more]  than 
could  possibly  be  included-”  those 
manuscripts  he  had  solicited  or  as- 
sisted in  producing.  So  his  multifac- 
eted word  crafting,  from  printer  and 
publisher,  through  editor,  essayist, 
journalist,  theologian  and  fiction- 
writer,  now  includes  criticism  and  the 
managing  of  contests. 

Although  I have  disagreed  with 
Chuck  often  in  the  past,  I found  myself 
agreeing  with  his  choices — for  exam- 
ple in  essays,  “I  felt  Dee  Cameron’s 
work  was  marked  by  uncommon  grace 
and  a depth  of  insight  markedly  supe- 
rior to  the  usual  run  of  such  writing; 
she  is  a real  discovery...”  says  Chuck. 
Janeal  Ravndal’s  poetry  comes  com- 
fortably out  of  the  mouth.  And  all  the 
stories  are  more  than  entertaining.  As  I 
read  each  one,  I thought,  “The  last 
one’s  the  best.  And  this  next  one’s  bet- 
ter yet.”  In  other  words,  I have  to 
agree  that  selecting  had  to  be  the  hard- 
est part  of  editing  this  book  as  the  in- 
troduction states.  One  wonders  why  it 
was  necessary  to  pick  winners. 

“Best  of  Friends  was  undertaken  in 
the  belief  that  Quakerism  today  is  such 
a vital  faith  community...  that  creativ- 
ity is  being  nourished  among  Friends,” 
Fager  comments.  He  goes  on  to  dis- 
cuss the  power  of  narrative  for  nour- 
ishing and  perpetuating  a community 
and  its  values.  So  the  poems  and  draw- 
ings and  reports  and  stories  “reflect 
our  repeated  experience  that  when 
Friends  have  most  faithfully  been 
Friends  and  borne  our  testimonies,  this 
faithfulness  has  often  enough  been 
misunderstood  or  gotten  us  into  trou- 
ble. This  is  still  true  today...  Thus  if 
there  is  still  work  for  the  Society  of 
Friends  to  do  the  finding,  telling  and 


‘You  watch  near  the  end  of  my  kilo- 
meter. When  it’s  too  late  for  the  Olym- 
pics people  to  say  anything,  I’m  going 
to  hand  David  my  torch.” 

And  she  did!  Then  the  torch  people 
let  us  both  hold  it  to  pass  the  flame  to 
the  next  carrier’s  torch.  After  they  put 
out  the  flame  in  our  torch,  we  got  to 
keep  it.  I know  it  really  belongs  to  Ra- 
chel. When  we  grow  up  and  have 
families  of  our  own,  she  gets  it.  But  for 


preserving  our  stories  is  one  part... 
Moreover,  at  bottom,  Quaker  stories 
are  countercultural:  in  many  key  re- 
spects they  run  across  or  against  the 
grain  of  established  religion  and  cul- 
ture, and  the  stories  projected  there 
(compare  John  Woolman  to,  say, 
Arnold  Schwarzenegger).” 

Out  of  the  forty  one  authors  repre- 
sented, eleven  are  from  our  three 
Western  independent  Yearly  Meetings 
and  one  more  came  from  here  origi- 
nally. So  we  can  hope  this  means  our 
Beanite  Quakerism  nourishes  such 
countercultural  stories  and  Spirit- 
guided  creativity.  Join  Kristi  Rozdil- 
sky’s  “Affirmation  in  Bliss,  Idaho” 
and  Tobin  Marsh’s  “pulling  at  the 
edge  of  your  life.”  Expand  with  sub- 
jects ranging  from  Michele  Lise 
Tarter’s  experience  in  prison 
(“Shakedown”)  to  Markley  Morris’s 
fecund  designs  and  John  de  Valcourt’s 
“Quaker  Men’s  Group.”  All  that  I have 
read  reveal  their  inner  Light  through 
their  works.  As  Aliyah  Meena  Shanti 
reminds  us,  “It  is  not  they  who  must 
learn  to  speak, /It  is  we  who  must  learn 
to  listen.”  You  will  be  able  to  try  with 
westerners  Gerry  Theisman,  Paula 
Yup,  James  Newton,  Dorothy  Mack 
and  Peter  Anderson,  as  well  Ed  Hig- 
gins. 

After  hearing  these  varied  voices, 
some  of  whom  I had  heard  from  be- 
fore, you  may  be  awaiting  Vol.  2,  as  I 
am.  I only  hope  the  editor  gets  a little 
more  punctilious  proof-reader  and  in- 
vests in  a better  binding  that  will  last 
as  long  as  these  stories  should  to 
chronicle  our  story  and  preserve  our 
community  and  nourish  us  in  the  place 
The  Word  comes  from. — D.  Pablo 
Stanfield,  University  ( Seattle ) Meeting 

now,  it’s  on  the  wall  in  our  living 
room.  O 


Tom  Farley  is  a writer,  storyteller,  actor, 
and  web-page  manager.  He  is  a coauthor 
of  Earthcare  for  Children:  A First  Day 
School  Curriculum,  published  by  FCUN  in 
1998.  Tom  has  served  as  clerk  of  chil- 
dren’s program  for  PYM  and  FGC  and  is 
involved  in  Quaker  and  Kiwanis  projects 
on  environmental,  parenting,  and  disabil- 
ity issues.  For  more  information,  see  his 
web-site,  http://www.  spont.  com 
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Friendly  News 

Montana  Gathering  of  Friends 

Early  on  the  morning  of  October  20 
at  approximately  1:30  AM,  Pansy 
was  awakened  by  loud  pounding  on 
his  door  accompanied  by  a male  voice 
yelling  threats.  There  was  a commo- 
tion in  the  hall  and  then  silence.  Pansy 
dressed  and  called  a friend  who  dis- 
covered an  obscene  note  taped  to  the 
door  naming  him  a “faggot  homo.”  It 
threatened  physical  violence  and  was 
signed  “KKK-DFN.”  After  seeing  the 
note  Pansy  called  911.  The  police  took 
this  threat  very  seriously,  calling  it  a 
hate  crime.  During  their  investigation 
two  men  were  identified  as  alleged 
perpetrators  and  were  arrested. 

Pansy  is  dear  to  many  Montana 
Friends,  having  joined  us  at  Montana 
Gatherings  for  many  years.  His  gentle- 
ness and  rapport  with  our  children 
have  been  especially  outstanding  and 
warmly  noted.  Following  the  ugly  inci- 
dent of  October  20th,  Friends  prayed 
for  his  safety  and  peace  of  mind,  hold- 
ing him  tenderly  in  the  light.  The  fol- 
lowing appreciative  message  was  writ- 
ten by  Pansy  to  his  many  friends  and 
neighbors: 

dear  friends — this  is  just  a 
group  note  to  say— thanks  for  all  the 
messages  of  support — both  e-mail  & 
telephone — these  past  couple  of 
stress-filled  days,  most  of  you  have 
asked  what  can/should  be  done  to 
address  this  issue  of  hate,  i would 
like  to  ask  each  of  you  to  talk  about 
what  happened,  keeping  silent  will 
only  make  it  worse.  Besides — this  is 
not  just  a queer  issue,  it’s  a women’s 
issue,  it’s  about  people  of  color,  and 
it’s  about  anyone  who  doesn’t  fit  in 
with  the  dominating  culture,  what 
happened  to  me  tuesday  morning 
could  have  happened  to  almost  any 
of  my  friends,  i wouldn’t  wish  it  on 
anyone,  not  even  the  man  who 
threatened  me.  teachers,  share  this 
with  your  students;  students  share  it 
with  your  teachers;  everybody,  talk 
to  your  friends  neighbors  & fami- 
lies...it’s  the  best  way  i know  to  cre- 
ate awareness  and  bring  about 
change  in  people’s  hearts,  minds, 
and  actions. 

Pansy  does  not  believe  in  prisons/ 
jails.  He  shared  his  concerns  with  the 


county  attorney  that  prisons  do  not 
rehabilitate  nor  do  they  help  with  rec- 
onciliation. He  would  much  prefer  to 
see  dialogue  and  community  service. 
The  following  day,  however,  the 
county  attorney  informed  him  that  fel- 
ony charges  would  not  apply  in  his 
case,  because  homosexuals  are  an  un- 
protected class  in  the  state  of  Montana. 
This  did  not  surprise  him,  “But  it  hurt 
to  think  that  the  state  legislature  con- 
siders queers  worthy  targets  for  vio- 
lence.” He  thinks  that  it’s  pretty  amaz- 
ing that  the  Dillon  police,  who  did  a 
great  job  while  at  his  home  Tuesday 
morning,  and  the  chief  of  police  recog- 
nized a hate  crime  when  they  saw  the 
evidence:  he  regrets  that  the  county 
attorney  and  state  legislature  don’t 
know  hatred  when  they  see  it. 

Messages,  e-mails,  and  personal 
chats  have  meant  a great  deal  to  Pansy 
in  his  time  of  personal  trauma.  He  re- 
ports that  “it  helps  to  have  a sense  of 
humor — ugly  though  this  whole 
bloody  buggery  mess  has  been.”  Nev- 
ertheless, Pansy — a Quaker  who  rarely 
uses  his  last  name — wants  to  stress 
that  this  incident  and  this  article  is  not 
about  him — it’s  about  anybody  who  is 
different  from  the  dominating  culture. 
He  also  wants  it  known  that  he  re- 
quests prayers  for  Chris  and  David 
(one  18  years  old  and  the  other  not 
much  older),  the  two  who  were  ar- 
rested for  the  hate  crime.  That  is  very 
important  to  him. 

I would  only  add  that  there  is  one 
more  thing  that  individuals  can  do. 
And  that  is  to  contact  the  law-makers 
in  Montana  and  in  other  states  to  ask 
that  they  work  to  assure  that  crimes  of 
hate  receive  special  attention  and  that 
all  classes  or  citizens  are  equally  pro- 
tected under  the  law.— Jean  Triol, 
Glacier  Valley  Worship  Group, 
MGOF  Quarterly 

Friends  and  the  AFSC 
in  the  News 

•The  Oregonian , OR,  (7/16)  ran  a 
story  on  public  access  cable  television 
programs  which  featured  AFSC- 
sponsored  “Voz  Juvenil”  (Youth 
Voice),  a Spanish  language  forum  on 
issues  facing  Latino  teens  and  young 
adults.  The  goal  of  the  program  is  to 
build  bridges  among  communities — 
Latino,  Asian,  African  American,  and 
White — and  discuss  topics  of  interest 
to  youths  in  every  group. 


• Noticias  Latinas!,  OR,  (7/1)  re- 
ported on  a protest  sponsored  by  a 
coalition  of  organizations  including 
the  AFSC  calling  attention  to  human 
rights  abuses  against  illegal  immi- 
grants by  the  INS. 

• “Farewell  to  a Hero,“  an  article  in 
the  Ashland  Daily  Tiding  (4/21),  de- 
scribed Chuck  Steele’s  outspoken  sup- 
port for  the  rights  of  gays  and  lesbians 
(see  his  memorial  minute  p.  61). 

• The  AFSC  opposed  Hawaii  Con- 
stitutional Amendment  to  Restrict 
Marriages,  which  was  approved  by 
Hawaiian  voters  after  an  intensive  me- 
dia blitz  by  various  conservative  relig- 
ious organizations. 

“AFSC,  along  with  many  other  faith- 
based  organizations,  affirms  the  dig- 
nity of  the  individual  and  supports  the 
rights  of  persons  who  enter  into  loving 
and  respectful  relationships-  including 
gay  and  lesbian  unions — to  be  free  of 
any  discrimination  and  intimidation,” 
said  Jane  Motz,  who  coordinates  sex- 
ual minority  programs  for  the  AFSC. 

Motz  said  that  the  question  of  access 
to  the  legal  privileges  of  marriage  for 
same  gender  couples  is  a matter  of 
civil  rights. 

Conservative  Christian  groups 
raised  $2  million  to  fight  for  a same- 
sex  marriage  ban  in  Hawai’i.  The  ref- 
erendum will  allow  the  legislature  to 
overrule  a decision  by  the  Hawaiian 
Supreme  Court  which  holds  that  there 
is  no  constitutional  barrier  to  same 
gender  marriage. 

AFSC  staff  working  on  sexual  mi- 
nority issues  around  the  country  met 
recently  in  Hawai’i  and  participated 
with  Hawaiian  sexual  minority  groups 
in  support  of  educational  and  social 
justice  activities  on  the  islands. 
Monoiki  Ah  Nee,  a Na  Mamo  O Ha- 
wai’i member  who  is  active  with 
AFSC’s  gay  and  lesbian  youth  project, 
said  that  tolerance  and  acceptance  of 
same  gender  relationships  are  deeply 
ingrained  within  native  Hawaiian  cul- 
ture. 

“There  are  many  rich  and  diverse 
family  traditions  in  Hawaiian  culture,” 
Ah  Nee  said.  “The  proposed  Constitu- 
tional Amendment  to  legalize  discrimi- 
nation in  marriage  continues  the  ero- 
sion of  Kanaka  Maoli  culture  and  val- 
ues which  began  with  the  arrival  of  the 
missionaries... We  believe  that  sexual- 
ity is  a beautiful,  powerful  and  deeply 
spiritual  force  in  nature  as  in  human 

("Friendly  News,  “ continued  on  page  60) 
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relationships.  It  is  a profound  gift  of 
the  creator.” 

Colorado  Regional  Meeting 

The  YMCA  Snow  Mountain  Re- 
sort, nestled  in  a picturesque 
wooded  retreat  high  in  the  Rocky 
Mountains,  was  the  site  of  this  year’s 
Colorado  Regional  Fall  Gathering, 
September  20-22.  Nearly  sixty  adults 
and  twenty  young  people  shared  lodg- 
ing at  the  Silver  Sage,  meals  at  the 
Commons,  and  fellowship  everywhere 
in  between.  The  resort  offered  an  ideal 
setting  for  our  young  people  and  their 
activities.  The  teenagers  presented  an 
entertaining  Reader’s  Theatre  during 
our  Saturday  night  songfest.  Raising  a 
joyful  noise  throughout  the  weekend 
was  not  difficult  thanks  to  several  gui- 
tar-playing Friends. 

Spectacular  sunrises  were  the  back- 
drop for  early  morning  meetings  for 
worship  followed  by  worship-sharing 
groups.  Advices  and  Queries  from 
Britain  Yearly  Meeting’s  Quaker  Faith 
and  Practice  assisted  in  our  focusing 
on  this  year’s  theme,  Quaker  Process. 
“A  Participatory  Exploration  of  Basic 
Principles  of  Quaker  Decision-Making 
and  Problem-Solving  Knotty  Issues  in 
Quaker  Process”  was  Peter 
Woodrow’s  theme  for  Saturday’s  key- 
note presentation  and  afternoon  work- 
shop. Peter,  a member  of  Boulder 
Meeting,  challenged  us  to  explore  the 
practical  and  mystical  sides  of  Quaker 
process  and  to  look  at  Meeting  for 
Worship  for  Business  as  a profound 
spiritual  experience — an  act  of  discov- 
ering the  will  of  God.  Peter  shared  the 
contrast  between  the  secular  use  of 
consensus  and  Friends’  unique 
“experimental”  process  of  discerning 
the  Sense  of  the  Meeting  through  con- 
tinuing revelation. 

Ground  rules  identified  for  Friends 
process  included:  commitment  to  a 
spiritual  process;  willingness  to  listen 
to  the  truth  of  others  with  an  open 
heart  and  mind;  willingness  to  speak 
the  truth  as  we  know  it;  engagement  in 
the  search  for  a creative  solution;  de- 
velopment of  a sense  of  community 
that  knows,  respects,  and  loves  one 
another;  recognition  of  limits  and  bal- 
ance. During  Meeting  for  Worship  for 
Business,  each  of  us  should  strive  to 
be  a receiver  and  transmitter  of  that  of 
God,  which  requires  honesty  and  inno- 
cence. However,  as  imperfect  receiv- 


ers, we  may  be  blind  to  the  light  or  we 
may  filter  it  or  scatter  the  light  we  re- 
ceive. That  imperfection  in  each  of  us 
is  why  we  need  the  corporate  process 
of  Meeting.  Our  discussions  need  to 
include  not  only  spiritual  seeking  for 
guidance,  but  also  rational  thought  and 
passionate  commitment. 

The  merging  of  that  of  God  in  each 
person  in  the  spiritual  community 
places  responsibility  on  each  of  us  to 
search  together  and  trust  in  the  proc- 
ess. The  search  is  not  necessarily  for 
agreement,  but  for  the  “ring  of  truth,” 
a sense  of  rightness.  Discerning  the 
Sense  of  the  Meeting  is  broader  than 
consensus— it  describes  the  place  to 
which  we  have  been  led.  A decision 
itself  is  incidental.  The  process  is  what 
nurtures  the  life  of  the  Meeting. — 
Nancy  Thomas  Brown,  Boulder  Meet- 
ing 

1999  Annual  Meeting  ofFWCC 
In  Whittier ; California 

Have  Set  Before  You  an  Open 

ADoor”  (Rev. 3:8)  is  the  theme  for 
the  March  18-21,  1999,  Annual  Meet- 
ing of  Friends  World  Committee  for 
Consultation,  Section  of  the  Americas. 
The  Western  Association  of  Friends 
and  Pacific  Yearly  Meeting  will  host 
the  meeting  at  the  Hilton  Hotel  and 
First  Friends  Church  in  Whittier,  Cali- 
fornia. Representatives  from  around 
the  Section  will  come  together  for 
worship.  Through  fellowship  and  busi- 
ness, Friends  will  explore  the  doors 
that  are  open  for  FWCC  as  we  move 
into  the  next  millennium. 

Among  the  highlights  of  this  gather- 
ing will  be  a keynote  address  by  Jim 
Healton,  pastor  of  Sacramento  Friends 
Church;  a panel  on  Friends  work  and 
witness;  important  regional  meetings; 
and  opportunities  for  small  group  wor- 
ship. The  meeting  will  be  conducted  in 
both  Spanish  and  English. 

All  interested  Friends  are  welcome 
to  attend.  Pre-registration  is  necessary. 
For  further  information  contact  the 
FWCC  Section  office  at  215-241-7250 
or  by  e-mail  to  Americas @FWCC. 
Quaker.org 


Announcements 

Friends  Association  for  Higher  Educa- 
tion Annual  Gathering,  Whittier  Col- 
lege, Whittier,  California,  June  17-20, 
1999.  Service  has  been  and  continues  to  be 
a significant  component  of  Quaker  life  and 
education.  We  will  come  together  for  the 
20th  annual  FAHE  gathering  at  Whittier 
College  to  discuss  what  contribution  the 
members  of  the  Society  of  Friends,  as  well 
as  colleagues  of  other  perspectives,  offer  to 
this  topic.  Our  central  question:  how  do  we 
integrate  faith,  service,  and  commitment  to 
education?  As  the  list  of  queries  below 
suggests,  the  theme  of  this  conference  will 
be  Quaker  contributions  to  the  developing 
field  of  service  learning.  However,  we  in- 
vite Friends  to  share  their  work  and  gifts 
by  submitting  proposals  on  other  topics,  as 
well.  DEADLINE  FOR  PROPOSALS. 
January  25, 1 999. Please  send  proposals  for 
papers,  panel,  poster  sessions,  and/or 
workshops  to:  Professor  Barbara  Dixson, 
English  Department,  University  of  Wis- 
consin, Stevens  Point,  Stevens  Point,  Wis- 
consin, 54481,  or  bdixson@uwsp.edu 

Grants  for  the  Study  or  Practice  of 
Christian  Mysticism.  Overseers  of  the 
FWCC  Elizabeth  Ann  Bogert  Memorial 
Fund  make  grants  of  up  to  $1,000  to  indi- 
viduals and  groups  involved  in  the  study 
or  practice  of  Christian  mysticism.  Send 
seven  copies  of  your  proposal  to  Carolyn 
N.  Terrell,  46  B Brainerd  Street,  Mount 
Holly,  NJ  08060.  You  will  also  need  refer- 
ences from  two  or  three  people  who  are 
familiar  with  your  project  and  with  your 
ability  to  carry  it  out.  These  should  be  sent 
directly  to  Carolyn  Terrell  at  the  above 
address.  Proposals  and  references  are  due 
by  February  25,  1999. 

The  American  Friends  Service  Commit- 
tee (AFSC)  will  accept  financial  dona- 
tions to  assist  victims  of  Hurricane 
Mitch  in  Honduras.  Donations  will  be 
distributed  through  AFSC’s  programs  and 
program  partnerships  working  in  Hondu- 
ras, including  the  Mennonite  Social  Action 
Committee,  and  will  be  used  to  support 
local  recovery  efforts.  Funding  will  pro- 
vide food  and  materials  most  needed,  espe- 
cially blankets,  sheets,  children’s  clothes, 
medicines  and  canned  food. 

Donations  can  be  made  to  the  Hurricane 
Relief  Fund,  American  Friends  Service 
Committee,  1501  Cherry  Street,  Philadel- 
phia, PA,  19102. 


Corrections:  In  the  “Notes  from  Friends”  section  of  the  October  issue  news  from 
Honolulu  Friends  Meeting,  Correspondent  Sasha  Bley-Vroman’s  summary  of  Meet- 
ing Clerk  Judy  Hall’s  State  of  the  Meeting  Report  was  incorrectly  attributed  to  the 
Clerk  of  the  Committee  for  Oversight  and  Counsel.  Note  also  that  Carole  (with  an  e) 
Lindell-Ross  is  from  Salem  Meeting. 
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[MemorialMinutes] 


Chuck  Steele 

Charles  William  Steele,  73,  died  on 
April  17,  1998,  at  Central  Point, 
Oregon,  in  an  auto  accident.  Electrical 
engineer,  human  rights  activist,  hus- 
band, father,  and  beloved  member  of 
Rogue  Valley  Meeting  in  Ashland,  Ore- 
gon, Chuck  was  a gentle  human  being 
with  a core  of  inner  strength  that  per- 
fectly matched  his  name.  He  is  sorely 
missed  by  a wide  circle  of  friends. 

Born  in  Galesbug,  Illinois,  on  No- 
vember 13,  1924,  Chuck  received  an 
authoritarian  religious  upbringing  that 
led  him  to  question  both  authority  and 
religion.  Drafted  during  World  War  II, 
he  served  as  a radio  operator  in  the 
Philippines  and  Egypt  and  afterwards 
entered  the  University  of  Illinois  on  the 
GI  Bill,  obtaining  a Master’s  degree  in 
electrical  engineering  in  1950.  Emigrat- 
ing to  California,  he  worked  for  Stan- 
ford Research  Institute,  General  Elec- 
tric, the  Stanford  Linear  Accelerator, 
and  Ampex,  and  earned  a second  mas- 
ter’s degree  (computer  science,  1967) 
from  Stanford  University. 

On  a 1956  Sierra  Club  trip  he  met 
Candace  Domblaser,  an  attender  at  Palo 
Alto  Meeting.  The  couple  were  married 
on  April  22,  1957,  in  Los  Gatos,  Cali- 
fornia, and  Chuck  began  attending 
Meeting  with  Candace.  Both  were  ac- 
tive at  Palo  Alto  until  the  early  1980s, 
when  Chuck  took  a job  a Control  Data 
Corporation  in  Minneapolis,  Minnesota. 

In  Palo  Alto,  Chuck  had  refused  to 
work  on  military  projects,  demonstrated 
against  the  Vietnam  War,  and  joined 
protests  following  the  assassination  of 
Harvey  Milk.  However,  it  was  after  two 
of  his  daughters  came  out  to  him  as  les- 
bians that  he  found  the  cause  that  he 
would  most  identify  with.  He  and 
Candace  founded  the  Peninsula  Chapter 
of  Parents,  Families,  and  Friends  of 
Lesbians  and  Gays  (PFLAG)  in  their 
Palo  Alto  living  room  and  worked  tire- 
lessly for  the  organization  there,  as  well 
as  in  Minneapolis,  and  in  Ashland, 
where  they  started  PFLAG ’s  Southern 
Oregon  Chapter.  They  also  opened  their 
home  to  gay  and  lesbian  youth  whose 


own  parents  had  rejected  them.  One 
wrote  in  thanks:  “Candace  put  her 
arms  around  me  and  let  me  cry;  Chuck 
fixed  breakfast  for  me  and  let  me  talk. 
In  those  moments  I had  parents  again.” 
Agnostic  as  a young  adult,  Chuck 
later  expressed  “continuous  surprise” 
at  how  much  Quakerism  meant  to  him, 
leading  him  to  request  membership 
after  arriving  in  Ashland.  He  served 
the  Rogue  Valley  Meeting  as  a mem- 
ber of  the  Peace  and  Social  Concerns 
Committee  and  as  a representative  to 
the  local  Ministerial  Association,  and 
his  quiet,  solid,  thoroughly  grounded 
presence  each  First  Day  anchored 
Meeting  for  Worship.  He  also  served 
on  the  Ministry  and  Oversight  Com- 
mittee for  North  Pacific  Yearly  Meet- 
ing and  worked  diligently  to  get  the 
Yearly  Meeting  to  recognize  gay  and 
lesbian  marriages,  a quest  he  saw  ful- 
filled at  the  1997  Annual  Session. 

Chuck  loved  the  outdoors,  opera, 
ferry  boats,  and  playing  with  his  cat. 
Mouse.  He  is  survived  by  his  wife; 
three  daughters;  one  grandchild;  and 
numerous  surrogate  children  to  whom 
he  opened  his  home,  his  pocketbook, 
and  his  large  and  generous  heart.  □ 

Dan  Stanislawski 

Dan  Stanislawski,  an  early  member 
of  Berkeley  Friends  Meeting, 
died  on  July  12,  1997  at  the  age  of  94. 
His  mother,  Margaret  Harrington,  was 
one  of  the  founders  of  Berkeley  Meet- 
ing (then  called  Oakland  Meeting)  and 
his  sister  Bonnie  and  brother  James 
had  already  joined  the  Friends  before 
Dan  became  a member  in  1919.  He 
later  transferred  to  Austin  Meeting  in 
Texas  and  to  Pima  Meeting  in  Ari- 
zona. On  retiring  to  Berkeley  in  1974, 
he  resumed  his  membership  in  the 
Meeting,  and  remained  an  active  par- 
ticipant until  illness  in  1995  kept  him 
from  attending. 

Born  in  Bellingham,  Washington,  in 
1903,  Dan  was  the  youngest  of  three 
children.  His  father,  a lawyer  and  then 
a mining  engineer,  was  often  away 
from  home,  and  it  was  his  Quaker 
mother  who  had  the  more  profound 
influence  on  Dan,  opening  up  the 
world  of  music  and  literature.  After  the 
family  moved  to  Berkeley  around  the 


start  of  World  War  I,  her  pacifism  and 
social  concern  fostered  Dan’s  own  atti- 
tudes toward  public  affairs  and  the  life 
of  the  spirit. 

Before  Dan  graduated  from  high 
school  his  father  died  of  cancer. 
Rather  than  go  on  to  college,  Dan  held 
a variety  of  short-term  jobs,  among 
them  working  on  a crew  that  installed 
transmission  towers  to  communities  in 
the  Sierra  foothills. 

Then,  early  in  1929,  his  mother 
made  him  the  unusual  gift  of  a year  in 
Mexico  at  her  expense.  That  year  col- 
ored Dan’s  whole  life.  He  explored 
Mexico  City  and  its  environs  and  be- 
came fluent  in  Spanish.  The  architec- 
ture of  the  colonial  period,  the  murals 
of  Diego  Rivera,  the  colorful  art  and 
music  of  Mexico  exerted  a lively  and 
life-long  fascination. 

Returning  to  the  Bay  Area  after  his 
year  of  travel,  Dan  resumed  his  posi- 
tion at  the  paint  company.  Shortly  af- 
terwards he  went  to  a concert  of  Ger- 
man Lieder  by  a soprano  named  Doris 
Barr  to  whom  he  was  introduced.  They 
arranged  to  meet  again  and  again — and 
they  were  married  in  1934.  It  was 
Doris  who  encouraged  Dan  to  enroll  at 
the  University  of  California.  His  first 
studies  were  in  Anthropology,  but  he 
soon  switched  to  Geography,  the  aca- 
demic discipline  of  his  lifetime. 

When  he  began  his  graduate  studies 
in  Berkeley’s  Geography  Department, 
Dan  had  decided  to  be  an  Historical 
Geographer  and  was  granted  a Ph.D. 
in  that  field  in  1944.  During  those 
same  years  Doris  and  Dan’s  two  chil- 
dren, Michael  and  Anna,  were  born. 
From  then  on,  this  peripatetic  scholar 
was  usually  accompanied  by  his  wife 
and  two  children. 

After  receiving  his  degree,  Dan 
served  short  stints  at  several  universi- 
ties before  going  to  the  University  of 
Texas  in  1949.  He  was  professor  there 
for  thirteen  years  and  later  served  as 
chairman  of  the  Geography  Depart- 
ment at  the  University  of  Arizona. 

When  Dan  retired  from  Arizona  in 
1974,  he  and  Doris  returned  to  Ber- 
keley. Dan  continued  his  research  and 
writing  in  fields  as  diverse  as  historical 
geography,  Etruscan  history  and  art, 
viniculture,  and  the  novelist  Trollope. 
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Doris  became  ill  with  Parkinsonism 
and,  until  her  death  in  1981,  Dan  cared 
for  her  with  great  tenderness,  helping 
her  to  attend  Meeting  for  Worship  and 
keeping  up  as  much  social  contact  with 
family  and  friends  as  she  was  able. 

On  January  3,  1985,  he  married 
Hilda  Krech,  a writer,  the  widow  of 
David  Krech,  long-time  professor  of 
Psychology  at  Berkeley.  They  had 
over  twelve  splendid  years  together. 
Late  in  their  lives  as  they  were,  they 
were  able  to  travel  in  Mexico  and 
Europe,  as  well  as  in  this  country, 
and — more  important  — to  enjoy  Ber- 
keley and  their  friends  and  family. 

Dan’s  daughter  Anna  died  of  cancer 
in  the  spring  of  1994.  It  was  just  one 
year  later  that  his  own  bone  cancer 
was  diagnosed.  Dan  is  survived  by  his 
wife  Hilda,  his  son  Michael  and 
daughter-in-law  Barbara,  and  his  step- 
son Richard  Krech. 

During  Dan’s  last  years  in  Berkeley 
Meeting  he  served  as  clerk  of  the 
Nominating  and  Newsletter  Commit- 
tees, and  was  also  on  Ministry  and 
Oversight.  He  was  a frequent  and  val- 
ued speaker  in  Meetings  for  Worship, 
possessing  the  rare  ability  to  commu- 
nicate the  essence  of  an  idea  in  a sen- 
tence or  two.  He  will  be  remembered 
for  his  wisdom,  warmth  and  humor. 
We  loved  hearing  his  reminiscences 
about  the  life  and  people  of  Portugal 
and  Latin  America,  and  those  of  us 
who  visited  him  in  his  home  will  al- 
ways remember  his  grace  and  dignity. 

Jim  Graham 

Jim  Graham  a member  of  Fort 
Collins  Friends  Meeting,  died 
August  6,  1997  at  age  75.  Jim  was  a 
convinced  Friend  and  one  of  the  foun- 
ders of  the  Fort  Collins  Meeting.  The 
Meeting  first  met  in  the  Illsley’s  and 
Graham’s  living  rooms,  and  later 
moved  to  the  United  Campus  Ministry 
house,  the  Colorado  Academy  of  the 
Art  School  then  on  Olive  St.,  the  Mon- 
tessori  School  on  North  Shields  St. 
and,  finally,  three  years  ago,  into  the 
current  Meeting  House.  Jim  was  a 
faithful  and  hard  working  member  of 
Meeting  and  his  contributions  will 
long  be  remembered.  In  his  last  years. 


he  attended  meeting  in  a wheelchair  as 
long  as  he  was  able,  accompanied  by 
his  wife,  Jane. 

He  was  born  July  29,  1922  in  Akron, 
Ohio,  and  grew  up  in  Michigan.  His 
father  had  served  in  the  military  in 
Europe  during  World  War  I and  re- 
turned a convinced  pacifist.  Later,  his 
father  was  asked  to  be  pastor  of  the 
local  community  church  in  Grant, 
Michigan,  and  led  a Danish-type  folk 
school  there.  Jim  attended  the  Univer- 
sity of  Wisconsin  in  Madison,  and  it 
was  there  that  he  first  became  ac- 
quainted with  Friends  at  the  Madison 
Friends  Meeting.  During  the  late  30’s 
and  40’ s it  was  not  easy  for  a young 
man  to  be  a conscientious  objector,  but 
Jim  convinced  his  draft  board  and  per- 
formed alternative  service  during 
World  War  II.  He  worked  for  about  a 
year,  putting  out  forest  fires  and  plant- 
ing trees  in  Oregon.  Then,  as  one  of  32 
volunteers,  he  spent  18  months  in  the 
Semi-Starvation  program  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Minnesota,  helping  scientists 
to  see  what  effects  long  term  starvation 
would  have  on  people  and  what  the 
best  treatments  for  them  would  be,  in 
anticipation  of  the  release  of  concen- 
tration camp  survivors.  This  study  is 
still  cited  in  currently  used  nutritionist 
texts. 

After  World  War  II,  he  worked  in 
the  United  Nations  Reconstruction  and 
Rehabilitation  Assistance  program, 
tending  cattle  and  horses  on  ships  go- 
ing to  Poland.  Subsequently,  he  was  a 
part  of  the  American  Friends  Service 
Committee’s  program  working  with 
disabled  refugees  from  Spain  in  south- 
ern France.  In  1948,  he  returned  to 
Wisconsin  to  finish  his  B.A.  and  began 
graduate  work  in  International  Rela- 
tions. Beginning  in  1951,  he  worked 
for  eighteen  years  in  the  U.S.  State 
Department/US  Information  Agency  in 
various  capacities  and  at  various  posts 
including  Teacher  of  English  as  a For- 
eign Language  in  Mexico,  Bi-national 
Center  Director  in  Chile,  Cultural  At- 
tache in  Venezuela,  a tour  in  Washing- 
ton, DC,  Public  Affairs  Officer  in 
Guyana.  He  resigned  in  1968,  seven 
years  before  eligibility  for  a pension, 
rather  than  be  assigned  to  Vietnam 
during  the  war.  After  a year  of  looking 
for  work,  he  became  the  Foreign  Stu- 


dent Advisor  and  then.  Director  of  In- 
ternational Services,  at  Colorado  State 
University  where  he  also  served  eight- 
een years.  He  resigned  to  devote  more 
time  to  his  interest  in  computers,  par- 
ticularly creating  an  Internet  connec- 
tion for  the  NAFFA:  Association  of 
International  Educators,  in  which  he 
was  active.  He  is  survived  by  his  wife 
Jane  Graham  of  Fort  Collins,  Colo- 
rado, and  four  children:  Bruce  Graham 
of  New  Zealand,  Margaret  Graham- 
Haass  of  Germany,  Susan  Graham- 
Mack  also  of  Germany,  and  Barbara 
Andre  of  Fort  Collins.  He  also  is  sur- 
vived by  9 grandchildren.  Jim  was  a 
courageous  and  exemplary  Friend  who 
strove  for  his  whole  life  to  find  that  of 
God  in  others.  He  was  especially 
drawn  to  cultures  other  than  his  own 
and  served  people  as  a messenger  of 
the  Light  throughout  his  life.  We  are 
all  blessed  for  having  known  him  and 
continue  to  be  blessed  by  his  heritage 
in  this  Meeting  community. 

Michael  Chamey 

Michael  Chamey,  a member  of 
Fort  Collins  Friends  Meeting, 
died  May  2,  1998,  at  age  86,  sur- 
rounded by  his  family.  He  was  bom  in 
Brooklyn,  New  York,  in  a Russian  Or- 
thodox family  on  August  6,  1911.  Al- 
though he  never  rejected  being  Jewish, 
he  didn’t  choose  to  follow  the  Ortho- 
dox practice  and  passed  a time  in  his 
life  when  he  questioned  the  existence 
of  God.  He  joined  Fort  Collins  Friends 
Meeting  when  it  was  under  the  care  of 
Boulder  Meeting.  When  he  came 
among  Friends,  he  told  others  that  he 
needed  them  more  than  they  needed 
him,  especially  the  presence  of  God  as 
Love.  He  felt  much  anger  and  sought 
to  relieve  himself  of  it  surrounded  by 
Friends.  He  was  much  attuned  to  the 
Friends  Peace  Testimony,  and  he  said 
that  he  found  peace  in  Meeting  for 
Worship.  He  hoped  that  his  affiliation 
with  Friends  would  prevent  his  chil- 
dren from  having  to  go  to  war,  if  they 
were  also  in  tune  with  the  peace  testi- 
mony. The  history  of  unloving 
“Christian”  persecution  of  the  Jews 
made  it  impossible  for  him  to  see  the 
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historical  Jesus  as  God,  for  to  Michael, 
God  is  Love.  He  attended  Meeting  as 
often  as  he  could,  although  in  his  last 
years,  physical  disability  prevented 
him  from  doing  so  frequently. 

Michael  made  his  career  as  a forensic 
anthropologist  although  he  didn’t  re- 
ceive his  Ph.D.  until  he  was  over  50 
years  of  age.  Early  in  his  career  he 
worked  at  a medical  laboratory  in  New 
Jersey.  In  Texas,  while  attending  Uni- 
versity of  Texas-Austin,  he  also 
worked  for  the  Texas  Rangers  in  their 
laboratory  facilities.  He  became  a 
member  of  the  faculty  at  Colorado 
State  University  and  continued  to  work 
in  facilities  there  after  his  retirement. 
He  served  as  an  expert  consultant  in 
the  identification  of  unknown  human 
remains  in  various  cases. 

In  his  work,  Michael  was  known  for 
his  integrity,  courage,  and  compassion. 
Perhaps  the  most  memorable  example 
of  his  courage  was  his  determined  en- 
gagement with  the  U.S.  Army  forensic 
laboratory  in  Hawaii  about  misidentifi- 
cation  of  Vietnam  War  remains.  He 
also  was  instrumental  in  identifying 
the  victims  of  the  Big  Thompson 
Flood.  Not  surprisingly,  he  donated  his 
body  to  research. 

He  was  first  married  to  Helen  Ricci 
by  whom  he  had  two  daughters,  Dan- 
ielle Chamey  and  Elena  Watson.  In 
1966,  he  married  for  the  second  time 
to  Jean  Chamey  who  survives  him. 
They  had  three  children,  Jacob 
Chamey,  bom  June  8,  1967,  Alexandra 
Chamey,  bom  November  3,  1969  and 
Jared  Chamey,  bom  February  27, 
1971.  Jacob  now  lives  in  Los  Angeles, 
California,  Alexandra  in  Denver,  and 
Jared  in  New  York. 

Michael  Charney’s  forthrightness 
and  compassion  will  remain  with  us  as 
an  example  of  how  a Friend’s  life 
speaks.  O 


Jeanne  Lohmann  has  published  numerous 
volumes  of  poetry,  including  Gathering  of 
a Life  (1989),  Granite  Under  Water 
(1989),  and  Between  Silence  and  Answer 
(1994). 

David  Ray  has  won  numerous  awards  as 
well  as  published  many  books  of  poetry, 
including  Sam's  Book,  Gathering  Fire- 
wood: New  Poems  and  Selected,  The  Ma- 
harani’s  New  Wall,  and  Not  Far  from  the 
River  (1980,  1990). 


Morning  Lessons 

By  Jeanne  Lohmann,  Olympia  Meeting 

The  soul  at  dawn  is  like  darkened  water 
that  slowly  begins  to  say  thank  you,  thank  you 

— Rumi,  “Sublime  Generosity” 

Stop  and  look  around,  always  something  comes,  like  sandalwood  fragrance 
in  the  sweater  you  pulled  from  the  chest  of  winter  clothes, 
that  gold-red  sachet  from  Japan  a gift  that’s  lasted  for  years 

comes  with  Rumi’s  words  about  generosity 
that  say  what  you  feel  as  you  (finally)  get  out  of  bed, 
words  reminding  you  where  your  soul  has  been  all  night 
and  what’s  waiting  with  this  day’s  light,  what  is  asked. 

Look  too,  at  the  unfinished  quilt  you’ve  been  mending, 
for  so  many  months  sewing  new  pieces  over  the  old 
and  forgetting  Jesus’  story  until  you  notice  another  square 
worn  threadbare  into  holes. 

Stop  long  enough  for  breath,  and  it  comes 
look  around,  there  are  so  many  lessons, 
take  one  to  heart. 


Out  of  the  Silence 

By  David  Ray,  Pima  Meeting 

One  Sunday  a man  rose,  in  Meeting  and  said 
“Our  task,  Friends,  is  to  be  worthy  of  what 
we  were  spared  for!”  That’s  all  he  said. 

He  did  not  explain  what  he  had  in  mind, 
nor  provide  context.  I’ve  overheard  lines 
like  that  in  the  street  or  in  bars,  assumed 

they  came  from  someone  quite  insane 
some  bearded  fool  muttering  to  himself 
But  then  again,  there  might  be  a context 

known  all  too  well.  Did  you  ever,  e.g., 

confute  statistics,  fall  to  one  side 

of  the  bell  curve  though  science  predicted 

you  long  ago  dead?  Or  perhaps  you  survived 
a really  bizarre  accident.  Odd,  how  it  haunts. 

Or  you  might  think  of  long  nuclear  decades — 

your  trembling  and  fear — how  every  instant 
we  were  every  one  of  us  hostage  to  one  hair 
trigger  response  to  a freak  blip  on  a screen. 

(There’s  nothing,  of  course,  not  hostage  still.) 

The  man  rose  to  his  feet  one  Sunday — a day 
that  had  somehow  arrived  once  again,  grace  enough. 
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By  Jack  Powelson 
Boulder,  Colorado 


Calendar 

• December  27-January  1:  The  Ben 
Lomond  Year  End  Retreat.  Susan 
Murphy.  Another  memorable  week  to 
regain  your  center  and  prepare  for  new 
growth.  Ben  Lomond  Quaker  Center. 

• Dec.  29, 1998 — Jan.  3, 1999.  Western 
Friends  New  Year’s  Gathering  in 
Philo,  California,  for  those  between  the 
ages  of  18  and  35,  and  those  young  at 
heart.  For  registration,  contact  Devon 
Blaeile-Kratzer  at  (831)  457-2854. 
Deadline:  Dec.  15,  1998. 

• February  13-14.  Southern  California 
Quarterly  Meeting  Winter  Retreat  at 
Pacific  Palisades. 

• February  13-14.  Montana  Gathering 

Vital  Statistics 

New  Members 

• Mende  Davis,  Pima  MM. 

• Judy  Tretheway,  Sacramento  MM. 

• Nancy  Brown,  Boulder  MM. 

• Sonja  Biorn-Hanson,  Multnomah 
(Portland,  OR)  MM. 

• Meg  Blanchett,  transfer  from  Evanston 
(Illinois)  to  Eugene  MM. 

Marriages 

• Phillipa  Barron  and  Jeffrey  Piliksuk, 
Berkeley  MM. 

• Maia  Richardson  and  Alexander  Silver- 
man,  Palo  Alto  and  Bellingham  MM. 

• Lisa  Duskin  and  Ron  Goede,  Cache 
Valley  WG. 

DEATHS 

• Evelyn  Ehrman,  SacramentoMM. 

• Walter  Uphoft,  Sept.  26,  Boulder  MM. 

Births 

• Christopher  Jacob  Sessions  b.  to  Anne 
Meadows  and  Henry  Sessions  on  No- 
vember 1,  Multnomah  (Portland,  OR) 
MM. 


John  Woolman  School  is  celebrat- 
ing its  35th  year  as  the  only  west 
coast  Quaker  boarding  school.  Dur- 
ing 30  of  those  years  Ted  Menmuir  has 
been  with  the  school  as  principal  at  three 
different  times,  teacher,  in  charge  of  re- 
cruitment and  maintenance,  and  is  cur- 
rently teaching  there.  Most  of  these  classes 
are  taught  in  the  three  story  Academic 
Building  (originally  the  dormitory)  which 
needs  to  have  its  single  unit  heater  re- 
placed by  a more  energy  efficient  multi- 
unit system.  So,  to  celebrate  Ted’s  30 
years  of  service  to  John  Woolman  School, 
please  make  a donation  towards  the  new 
heating  system.  Make  check  out  to  John 
Woolman  School,  earmarked  for  the  Ted 
Menmuir  Heater  Fund,  13075  Woolman 
Lane,  Nevada  City,  CA  95959. 


Imagine  a world  in  which  anyone 
may  travel  wherever  one  wishes, 
seek  a job  wherever  one  wishes,  buy 
property  where  one  wishes,  go  to 
any  educational  institution  one  is 
qualified  for,  and  find  health  care, 
retirement  benefits,  and  security 
anywhere.  Dreaming?  Well,  yes,  but 
there  is  a way  that  will  open,  maybe 
centuries  hence,  depending  on  ac- 
tions we  take  now.  The  September 
issue  of  Friends  Bulletin  reported  a 
“gathering  without  borders”  or — 
speaking  of  the  border  with  Mex- 
ico— “junta  sin  fronteras.”  Why  stop 
there? 

The  world  I have  just  described  is 
no  farther  removed  from  us  today 
than  the  world  of  today  would  have 
been  in  George  Fox’s  time.  If  you 
had  lived  in  the  midseventeenth  cen- 
tury, and  someone  described  a world 
with  basic  diseases  conquered,  free 
schooling,  social  security,  advanced 
health  care,  comfortable  housing, 
lightning  communication,  and  above 
all,  freedom  of  religion  and  democ- 
racy— would  you  have  believed  it? 
Londoners  would  have  cried, 
“Dreaming!”  Yet  all  this  has  hap- 
pened. 

Still,  there  is  much  left  to  do.  In 
the  same  world  we  have  massacres 
in  Bosnia,  Kosovo,  Rwanda  and  Bu- 
rundi, the  Russian  economy  in 
shambles,  starvation  and  endemic 
warfare  in  many  parts  of  Africa,  and 
ethnic  and  religious  hatred  in  Indo- 
nesia, Northern  Ireland,  the  Middle 
East,  and  elsewhere. 

As  an  economist  specializing  in 
the  development  of  third-world  na- 
tions, I have  learned  and  taught  all 
the  patent  solutions  for  these  prob- 
lems. But  twenty-five  years  ago  I 
decided  that  most  of  them  were 
wrong.  Instead,  I set  aside  my  eco- 
nomics temporarily  and  began  to 
study  why  a small  part  of  the  world 
is  rich,  very  rich,  and  a much  larger 


part  is  poor,  sometimes  destitute.  My 
conclusions  were  published  in  my 
book.  Centuries  of  Economic  En- 
deavor, in  1994. 

Then  I had  a leading,  that  the  world 
described  in  the  opening  paragraph  of 
this  article  is  possible,  but  it  will  re- 
quire a radical  change  in  our  way  of 
thought.  In  the  Western  world  today, 
we  pass  laws  to  require  moral  behav- 
ior— including  fair  wages  and  working 
conditions,  safety  net  under  the  poor, 
reduced  corruption  and  discrimination 
on  account  of  race,  gender,  sexual 
preference,  or  whatever.  All  these  are 
“good  things”  to  most  of  us.  But  those 
who  disobey  our  mandates  face  fines, 
lawsuits,  or  imprisonment.  We  do  not 
consider  whether  their  punishment 
changes  their  hearts  and  minds  or 
whether  instead  they  are  left  embit- 
tered, in  a litigious  and  hateful  society. 

Let  us  design  a society  in  which 
moral  behavior  would  be  in  the  hearts 
of  people,  and  laws,  prisons,  and  fines 
would  be  minimal.  This  society  would 
follow  an  example  in  my  home  town 
of  Boulder,  Colorado.  One  day  the 
electricity  went  out.  No  traffic  lights. 
Yet  at  every  comer,  drivers  waited 
politely  for  others  to  pass,  and  after  an 
appropriate  time  the  others  stopped  to 
let  the  first  ones  go — all  without  any 
policeperson.  Why  can  this  small  ex- 
ample not  be  expanded  to  encompass 
all  social  and  economic  behavior?  In 
seeking  such  a society,  my  book.  The 
Moral  Economy,  begins  with  the  fol- 
lowing paragraph: 

Few  of  us  like  to  wash  dishes, 
but  we  do  it  because  we  value  a 
clean  table.  No  law  requires  it,  no 
inspector  examines  whether  we 
have  done  it,  no  reports  are  filed, 
we  are  not  fined  or  imprisoned  if 
we  do  not  wash  dishes,  and  no 
one  sues  us.  This  book  proposes 
an  economic  culture  in  which  we 
behave  morally  for  the  same  rea- 
sons that  we  wash  dishes:  doing 
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("World  Without  Borders,  “ cont.  from  p.  64) 
so  brings  advantages  to  us  and 
others,  while  the  consequences  of 
not  doing  so  would  be  personal 
and  painful  quite  apart  from  the 
law. 

The  moral  economy  is  based  on  two 
fundamentals.  The  first  is  that  there  is 
that  of  God  in  everyone — rich,  poor, 
or  middle  class.  The  safety  net  for  the 
poor  is  provided  in  money  or  certifi- 
cates like  food  stamps,  because  the 
poor  are  trusted  to  buy  their  housing, 
social  security,  and  health  care  the  way 
they  buy  their  food,  without  being  pa- 
ternalized  by  the  rest  of  us.  The  middle 
class  and  rich,  on  the  other  hand,  buy 
these  amenities  out  of  their  own  pock- 
ets and  do  not  depend  on  other  taxpay- 
ers to  supply  them.  The  second  is  that 


“that  of  God”  in  politicians  becomes 
stretched  when  they  have  too  much 
power.  In  the  moral  economy,  politi- 
cians are  reduced  to  being  ministers  in 
the  true  sense  of  the  word — “small 
ones”  or  servants  of  the  people,  as  op- 
posed to  magisters,  or  masters.  Power 
is  spread  widely,  so  that — for  exam- 
ple— environmental  regulations  are 
farmed  out  to  non-governmental  agen- 
cies like  the  Sierra  Club  and  nature 
conservancies.  They  are  not  held  by  a 
schizophrenic  government  that  passes 
laws  to  preserve  our  forests  and  fields 
and  then  subsidizes  loggers  and  ranch- 
ers to  destroy  them. 

No  utopia,  the  moral  economy  is 
firmly  grounded  on  principles  of  his- 
tory. My  books  and  articles  on  how  the 
world  became  divided  into  rich  and 
poor  have  been  reviewed  positively  in 


scholarly  journals,  where  tough- 
minded  scholars  hardly  thought  I was 
dreaming.  The  Moral  Economy  is  in- 
tended to  carry  past  smoothly  into  the 
future,  in  which  a world  without  borders 
will  come  about  because  of  the  God  that 
exists  in  everyone,  not  because  of  the 
laws  of  men  and  women. □ 


To  acquire  a copy  of  The  Moral 
Economy  at  a Quaker  discount,  see 
the  advertisement  below. 


Jack  will  conduct  a workshop  on  the 
moral  economy  at  Friends  General 
Conference  in  Kalamazoo,  Michigan, 
this  June.  He  is  a Professor  of  Eco- 
nomics, Emeritus,  at  the  University  of 
Colorado. 


Can  the  World  Economy  Work 
on  Quaker  Principles  ? 

Jack  Powelson  Thinks  So 

To  find  out  more,  order  your  copy  of  The  Moral  Economy 

(published  by  University  of  Michigan  Press)  direct  from  Jack 
at  a Quaker  discount  of  20%  (list  price  is  $32.50) 


Please  send  me  copies  at  $26 

$ 

Mailing  cost  ($3  for  first  copy,  plus  $1  for  each  additional) 

Sales  tax  (Colorado  only:  7.52%  of  book  price  in  Boulder,  3.8%  elsewhere 

Total 

$ 

Check  should  be  made  out  to  John  P.  Powelson.  Please  mail  to  Jack  Powelson,  45  Bellevue  Drive,  Boulder  CO  80302. 

Your  Name  (PLEASE  PRINT) 

! Street  (PLEASE  PRINT) Apt.  No. 

City,  State,  and  Zip  (PLEASE  PRINT) 

IL—  — _ __  _ _ _ _ — » _ _ _ _ _ — _ — — _ __  — — _ J 


All  ads  and  paid  informational  newsletters  inserts  must  be  consistent  with  beliefs  and  testimonies  of  Friends.  $.40  per  word  for  ads.  Minimum  charge,  $8. 
Add  10%  if  boxed.  Ads  should  be  prepaid,  if  possible.  Send  for  information  sheet  about  prices  for  display  ads  and  newsletter  inserts.  Deadline:  30  days 
prior  to  publication.  Publishing  of  advertisements  and  newsletter  insert  does  not  imply  endorsement  by  Friends  Bulletin. 
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FREE  BROCHURE 
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1-800-327-2446 


JOHN  WOOLMAN  SCHOOL  the  only 
West  Coast  Friends  secondary  boarding 
school!  Simple  rural  living,  small  classes, 
work  program,  loving  community.  John 
Woolman  School,  13075  Woolman  Lane, 
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The  AFSC 
Book  Store 
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626-791-1978,  ext.  123 
Fax:  626-791-2205 

We  accept  Visa  and  Mastercard. 


Friends  House,  a Quaker- 
sponsored  RETIREMENT  COMMU- 
NITY in  Santa  Rosa,  California, 

offers  one-  and  two-bedroom  garden  apart- 
ments or  more  spacious  three-bedroom, 
two-bath  homes  for  independent  living. 
Immediate  occupancy  may  be  available.  An 
assisted-living  home,  a skilled  nursing  facil- 
ity, and  adult  day  care  services  are  also 
available  on  campus.  Friends  House  is  situ- 
ated one  hour  north  of  San  Francisco  with 
convenient  access  to  the  Pacific  coast,  red- 
wood forests,  cultural  events,  medical  serv- 
ices, and  shopping. 

Friends  House, 

684  Benicia  Dr, 

Santa  Rosa,  CA  95409 
(707)  538-0152. 


Costa  Rica  Study  Tour.  March 
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Concerned  Singles  Newsletter 
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health  of  the  planet.  Nationwide  and 
Canada.  All  ages.  Since  1984.  Free 
sample:^  Box  444-FB,  Lenox  Dale, 
MA  01242.  © (413)  445-6309  orS 
http://www.concernedsingles.com 


William  Penn  House 

Assistant  Director.  William  Penn  House,  a 
Quaker  Seminar  and  Hospitality  Center. 

Room,  board,  insurance  and  $15,000  salary. 
Send  resume  and  letter  explaining  your  interest 
to:  WPH,  515  East  Capitol  Street,  SE,  Washing- 
ton, DC  20003. 

Interns,  9-12  month  commitment,  beginning 
January,  June  or  September.  Assist  with  semi- 
nars and  hospitality  at  William  Penn  House,  5 
blocks  from  U.S.  Capitol.  Room,  board  and 
small  stipend.  WPH,  515  East  Capitol  Street, 
SE,  Washington,  DC  20003. 

Friend(s)  in  Residence.  Mature  individual  or 
couple  to  assist  withhospitality,  maintenance, 
programs  for  Quaker  Seminar  and  Hospitality 
Center.  Room,  board,  insurance,  small  stipend. 
WPH,  515  East  Capitol  Street,  SE,  Washington, 
DC  20003. 
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Themes  for  Next  Year:  f 

► January:  70th  Anniversary  Issue.  ( 

» March:  “Encountering  Each  Other  in  < 

That  Which  is  Eternal”  (Spirituality)  < 

» April:  Humor  and  Children 

► May:  Friends  and  the  Environment  < 

» June:  Native  American/Indigenous  f 
Peoples  and  Western  Quakers  < 

► July-August:  Friends  and  Higher  f 

Education  $ 

» Nov.:  Criminal  Justice  Concerns  f 
* Plus,  coverage  of  Western  Yearly  f 
Meetings  and  the  history  of  West-  { 
ern  independent  Friends.  f 


i 


Friends  Music  Camp— exciting. 


challenging,  Quaker-sponsored  summer 
program  for  ages  10-18 — invites  your 
inquiries.  Why  do  so  many  Friends  Mu- 
sic Campers  return  year  after  year?  Mu- 
sic, musical  theatre. ..friendships. ..canoe 
trip,  soccer... Quaker  community.  FMC, 
PO  Box  427,  Yellow  Springs,  OH  45287 
(937)  767-1311  or  (927)  767-1818. 


Madeleine  Yaude  and  Red  Stephenson, 


young  Quakfer  relief  workers, 
met  on  a®  ship  bound  for 
Europe  afters  World  War  II. 


Journey  of  the  wild  Geese 


their  letters  written  over 
in  war-tom  France  and 
describes  the  evolution 
efforts  to  build  broken 
and  struggles  to  find 
the  post-war  world. 


18  months 
Poland, 
of  love, 
cities, 
meaning  in 


Richly  illustrated  with  more  than  fifty 
original  photographs,  and  observations 
from  46  years  together,  this  extraordinary 
book  clearly  describes  “how  it  was”. 
It  is  also  an  insightful  guide  for  anyone 
considering  humanitarian  service  work. 


$21 .00  includes  taxes  and  shipping 

Intentional  Productions 

PO  Box  94814,  Pasadena,  CA  91109 
(626)  791-8715 
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The 

FGC  Bookstore 

With  materials  to  inform 
and  enrich  the  spiritual 
lives  of  meetings  and 
individuals  of  all  ages 

For  a free  catalog  or  to  order,  call: 

800-966-4556 

Bookstore 

1216  Arch  Street,  iB  • Philadelphia,  PA  19107 
e-mail:  bookstore@fgc.quaker.org 
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—Esdras  XIV  25 


You  can  “light  a candle  of 
understanding”  in  someone’s 
heart  through  a gift  subscrip- 
tion (only  $15)  or  by  making  a 
donation  to  further  the  work 
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Meeting  renewals  still  only 
$19.  Individuals  only  $24. 
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